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THE  HACKNEY  HORSE. 


By  R.  S.  Huidekoper,  M.  D.,  Veterinarian.* 

Genus  Equus. 

Species,  Caballus. 

Race,  Hibernicus. 

Sub-division  or  family,  Aryano-Britannico- Hibernicus. 

When  any  discovery  or  any  resuscitation  of  an  old  idea  is 
brought  before  a  community,  it  awakens  at  once,  according  to  its 
importance,  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  of  antagonism  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  following  their  individual  perceptions,  or  from  that 
combative  disposition  which  lies  dormant  in  all  mankind.  The 
pessimists  accept  ideas  from  what  they  hear  and  see  with  doubt, 
and  unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  anything  which  originates  outside 
of  themselves,  except  by  overwhelming  proof,  rarely  develop  any 
of  their  own  which  are  not  founded  on  prejudice.  The  ultra¬ 
radical  believes  every  thing  new  that  he  sees  and  hears,  and  in  his 
optimism  magnifies  and  finds  chimerical  futures  for  all  he  becomes 
interested  in  or  undertakes.  Between  these  two,  comes  the  con¬ 
servative  worker,  who  is  willing  to  weigh  and  investigate  a  new 
idea,  test  it  if  it  offers  a  fair  chance  of  return,  and  invest  in  and 
support  it  if  its  prospects  improve  after  trial.  The  Hackney  horse 
upon  its  recent  introduction  in  numbers,  into  this  country,  was  a 
new  idea  to  the  majority  of  Americans.  A  few  gentlemen  inter¬ 
ested  in  sport  and  horseflesh  commenced  the  importation  of  the 
Hackney,  and,  as  they  happened  to  be  men  of  wealth  and  of  prom¬ 
inent  business  or  social  position,  they  rapidly  found  an  extremist 

*  The  plates  for  illustration  are  kindly  loaned  by  The  American  Hackney  Horse  Society  and  by 
George  Green,  Esq. 
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The  Hackiiey  Horse. 
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Ignorant  following  of  would-be  horsemen  who  immediately  vaunted 
the  pride  of  Norfolk  as  the  only  perfection  of  a  pleasure  horse,  and 
an  equally  and  less  excusably  ignorant  opposition  from  men  more 
experienced  in  the  stable,  who  could  find  no  merit  in  animals 
which  had  neither  the  draught  weight  of  a  steer  or  Clydesdale, 
nor  the  shoat-like  conformation  of  the  county  fair  trotter,  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  trying  to  lower  a  2.40  record. 

The  discussion  of  the  Hackney's  merits  and  faults  has  been 
so  acrimoniously  handled  in  many  of  the  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  print,  and  it  has  partaken  so  much  more  of  personality 
than  of  serious  study,  that  a  plain  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  this  family  of  the  horse  will  lead  to 
a  fairer  consideration  of  it,  and  should  prove  of  interest  to  all  true 
lovers  of  the  genus  equus  and  to  those  occupied  with  the  horse 
industry.  The  recent  publication  of  Vol.  I,  “  The  American  Hack¬ 
ney  Stud  Book,”  offers  a  reason  for  an  additional  article  upon  this 
subject  at  the  present  time,  and  furnishes  much  material  of  interest. 
Abstracts,  however,  will  be  made  from  the  Stud  Book  of  the  English 
Hackney  Society,  as  the  latter’s  quotations  from  the  authorities  are 
more  full  and  complete.  Indeed,  the  American  Book  has  a  tendency 
to  alteration  of  the  meaning  of^the  original  articles,  in  a  view 
to  identify  the  Hackney  as  the  origin  of  the  American  trotter. 

Further  comments  will  be  based  upon  accepted  facts,  although 
the  reader  will  be  asked  to  await  another  article  in  the  near  future 
for  the  substantiation  of  the  prehistoric  and  paleontological  proofs 
of  the  three  distinctive  type  characteristics  of  race  which  are 
found  in  the  animal  in  question.  The  opponents  of  the  Hackney 
have  characterized  it  as  a  new  breed,  almost  of  mushroom  or 
spontaneous  generation,  and  have  caricatured  it  by  picturing  a 


Plate  I. — Irish  type. 

7A.H.S.B.  FASHION.  199E.H.S.B.  Imp.  1884. 

Ozvner— Prescott  Lawrence,  196  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Foaled  1878.  Height  15  hands.  Black  brown;  star;  near  fore  and  both  hind 

ankles  whiie. 

Breeder — Robert  Worsley,  Suffield  Hall,  Norfolk,  England. 

5^>^_Confidence  (158).  by  Prickwillow  (614),  by  Fireaway  Prickwillow  (229),  by 
Prickwillow  (607),  by  Norfolk  Phenomenon  (522),  by  Norfolk  Cob  (4751,  by 
Fireaway  (208),  by  Fireaway  (203),  by  Fireaway  (201),  by  Driver  (187),  by 
Original  Shales  (699). 

Dam — An  exceedingly  well  bred  bay  Hackney  Mare.  The  breediiig  of  this  mare 
cannot  now  be  determined  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Grout,  the 
former  owner  of  Fashion. 
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sleek,  round,  trappy  thoroughbred  with  a  docked  tail;  and  fake 
dealers  have  furnished  the  market  with  high-actioned,  fat  beasts  of 
more  or  less  breeding,  docked  their  tails  and  by  the  judicious  use 
of  the  word  Hackney,  have  found  a  readier  market  for  horses  of 

unknown  breeding  and  variable  value. 

»  _ 

The  Hackney,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  animal  of  a  fixed  family, 
developed  by  long  and  careful  breeding  (long  before  its  present 
generic  name  was  applied  to  it),  for  a  definite  object  and  use  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  Because  a  careless  buyer  has  been  im¬ 
posed  upon,  or  a  money-making  seller  or  hasty  breeder  has  fur¬ 
nished  impure-bred  animals  whose  progeny  revert  to-the  sinister 
cross  and  furnish  an  anomalous  individual,  is  no  reason  for  con¬ 
demning  the  whole  breed,  and  even  in  the  importations  of  the  fixed 
races  of  the  Shire,  the  Clydesdale  and  the  Percheron,  and  in  the 
better  known  families  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  and  the  French 
Coacher,  are  found  examples  of  mongrel  animals  from  the  same 
cause. 

The  British  Isles  had  two  indigenous  races  of  the  horse,  the 
Eguus  Caballus  Brittannicus,  of  which  the  purest  type  found 
to-day  is  the  Shire,  and  the  Eguus  Caballus  Hibernicus,^  of  which 
pure  types  are  still  found  in  Irish  horses,  but  the  purest  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  French  Breton  and  almost  caricatured  by  the 
Shetland  and  some  Welsh  ponies.  The  oriental  horse  and  his 
direct  descendant,  the  thoroughbred,  were  introduced  into  England 
at  such  an  early  period  that  it  may  be  added  to  the  two  indigenous 
races,  which  gives  three  primitive  types  of  the  horse  as  foundation 
stock  or  races,  from  which  by  various  crosses  and  selection  of  the  fit¬ 
test  for  the  object  and  purposes  desired,  the  several  distinctive  fami¬ 
lies  of  th^  English  horse  have  Seen  derived.* 

*  Exclude  from  these  the  Clydesdale,  which  is  descended  from  Dutch  horses  introduced  by 
the  Dutch  King  on  his  ascension  to  the  throne  of  England. 


Plate  II. — Coaching  type. 
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18  A  H.S.B.  MATCHLESS  OF  LONDESBOROUGH.  1517  E.H.S  B. 

Imp.  1888. 

Owner — W.  S.  Webb,  Shelburne  Farms,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. 

Foaled  1884.  Height  15.3  hands.  Dark  Chestnut;  star;  snip;  four  white  ankles. 

Breeder — N.  S.  Brough,  Londesborough  Wold,  Yorkshire,  England. 

Sire — Danegelt  (174).  by  Denmark  H77),  by  Sir  Charles  (768),  by  Performer  (550), 
by  Phenomenon  (573).  by  ^Vildf^re  (864). 

Dam — (463)  Lady  Lyons,  by  Lord  Lyons  (419),  by  King  Charley  (392),  by  Charley  • 
(129):  2d  Flora,  by  Sir  Charles  (768).  by  Performer  (550),  by  Phenom¬ 

enon  (573). 
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In  the  advance  of  civilization,  as  the  industries  and  commerce 
required  more  rapid  communication  and  transit  for  men  and  their 
chattels,  and  as  increasing  wealth  allowed  of  the  luxuries  of  sports, 
which  for  the  better  classes  replaced  the  sturdier  pleasures  of  indi¬ 
vidual  combats  in  warfare  and  the  stout  horses  required  to  carry 
men  in  armor,  the  demands  of  the  country  were  for  horses  of 
greater  speed  and  quality.  The  old  Shire  was  too  heavy  and  slow 
for  post-chaise  and  coaches  and  not  fleet  nor  nimble  enough  for 
the  walls  and  hedges  of  the  hunting  field,  nor  to  win  the  stakes  of 
the  race  track.  The  introduction  of  the  Irish  horse,  with  his  closed 
joints  and  greater  activity,  served  the  purpose  at  first,  but  the  denser 
bone  and  greater  heart  of  the  thoroughbred  had  to  be  drawn  on  for 
greater  speed  and  bottom.  In  the  study  of  the  Hackney  two  great 
localities  of  breeding  are  represented  by  the  counties  of  York  and 
Norfolk,  and  they  each  furnish  distinctive  and  more  or  less  sepa¬ 
rate  types  of  the  same  family.  A  reference  to  the  human  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  each  furnishes  us  a  key  to  the  difference  in  their  selection 
of  the  type  of  horse  they  bred  and  had  use  for.  The  more  thickly- 
settled  county  of  Norfolk,  with  its  packs  of  harriers  and  easy 
access  from  London,  brought  down  the  friends  of  John  Joricks, 
who  only  sported  the  green  at  occasional  intervals  and  the  pink 
more  rarely,  and  they  asked  for  more  showy  action  and  trappy 
going,  which  is  furnished  by  the  Irish  blood.  The  great  land- 
owners  of  Yorkshire,  with  longer  distances  to  travel  both  by  coach 
and  after  the  fox,  demanded  more  rangy  action  and  a  greater 
stride,  and  they  obtained  the  lines  for  these  in  their  horses 
by  additional  crossing  of  the  thoroughbred  adapted  to  their  pur¬ 
poses.  The  distinctive  type  of  Yorkshire  is  seen  in  the  Cleveland 
Bay,  but  their  Hackneys,  while  of  essentially  the  same  breeding  as 
the  Norfolk  Hackney,  show  more  of  the  coaching  lines. 


Plate  III. — Irish  type. 

14A.H.S.B.  LITTLE  WONDER.  2145  E.H.S.B.  Imp.  1882. 

Owner — A.  J.  Cassatt,  Chesterbrook  Farm,  Berwyn,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Foaled  1879.  Height  14  hands.  Bay. 

Breeder— YxzxiV  Beldam,  Witchford,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  England. 

Sire — Reality  (665),  by  Confidence  (158),  by  Prickwillow  (614),  by  Fireaway  Prick- 
willow  (229),  by  Prickwillow  (607),  by  Norfolk  Phenomenon  (522),  by  Norfolk 
Cob  (475) . 

Bam— hy  Trotaway  (833),  by  Fireaway  (239),  by  Fireaway  (226),  by  Shales  (726), 
by  Norfolk  Cob  (475).  See  pedigree  extended,  Fireaway  242,  p.  261.  Trot- 
away’s  dam — Case’s  Bay  Mare,  by  Fireaway  (21 1),  by  Adonis  (10);  g.  dam 
Miller’s  Brown  Mare,  by  Shales  (704),  by  Marshland  Shales  (435);  S'  — 
by  Shales  (703),  by  Marshland  Shales  (435). 
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The  development  of  the  Hackney  as  a  race  or  family  of  horses^ 
has  been  therefore  the  result  of  a  variable  cross  of  large  English 
horses  (mostly  Shires),  Irish  horses  and  the  thoroughbred,  and  a 
selection  of  individuals  who  have  furnished  the  conformation  and 
quality  which  has  fitted  them  for  the  service  intended.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  high  shoulder  (so-called  knee)  action,  and  stifle 
(so-called  hock)  action,  the  conformation  and  angles  of  shoulder 
and  arm,  and  of  the  croup  and  thigh  of  the  Irish  horse,  have  been 
needed.  To  obtain  the  quality  and  gameness  for  style  and  endur¬ 
ance,  the  blood  of  the  oriental  horse  has  been  required. 

The  vast  majority  of  breeders,  dealers  and  experienced  horse¬ 
men  have  an  acute  perception  of  the  conformation  of  the  animals 
they  handle  and  recognize  that  a  certain  conformation  will  usually 
give  a  certain  action,  speed,  or  power  of  draught  or  weight  carry¬ 
ing,  in  a  given  animal,  and  that  the  texture  of  the  soft  tissues  fur¬ 
nishes  evidence  of  the  quality,  which  may  be  expected  in  it  ;  but 
few  have  interested  themselves  in  the  more  fundamental  principles 
which  guide  the  reproduction  of  these  elements.  In  selection  of 
the  fittest,  for  breeding,  in  the  development  of  a  new  family  of 
animals,  they  have  looked  rather  to  the  individual  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  ancestors  and  have  judged  of  the  results  by  the  rapidly 
evolutionized  change  of  the  soft  tissues,  rather  than  to  the  more 
remote  ancestors,  by  comparing  with  which  the  prominence  of  the 
race  type  is  recognized.  As  the  ethnologist  recognizes  under  the 
dark  skin  and  spare  figure  of  a  Hindoo  priest  and  the  fair  complex¬ 
ion  and  embonpoint  of  a  New  York  belle  the  identity  of  the  Aryan 
race,  by  the  formation  of  the  skull  and  bony  skeleton,  so  the  scien¬ 
tist  can  prove  in  a  Corsican  pony  and  the  thoroughbred  Ormonde 
an  identity  of  origin.  The  great  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  steers 
compete  in  the  market  as  beef  animals,  and  the  Friesian  i^Anierican 
Holstein^  cow  and  her  neighbor  from  the  meadows  of  Normandie 
are  rivals  in  the  dairy,  and  to  the  layman  the  beef  animals  are 


Plate  IV  — Irish  type. 

3  A.H.S.B.  LADY  ALICE.  1605  E.H.S.B.  Imp.  1890. 

Owner — W.  S.  Webb,  Shelburne  Farms,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. 

Foaled  1886.  Height  15  hands.  Chestnut. 

Breeder — Aaron  Beal,  Sledmere,  Yorkshire,  England. 

Sire — Fimber  Fireaway  (1482),  by  Performer  (565),  by  Phenomenon  (582),  by  Fire- 
away  (249). 

Dam — Bonny,  by  Skerne  Merrylegs  (2272),  by  All  Fours  15,  by  Prickwillow  624, 
by  Performer  550. 
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most  similar  and  the  dairy  animals  are  like  two  peas;  but  the 
scientist  identifies  the  Durham  and  the  Dutch  as  of  one  race,  as 
are  the  Hereford  and  the  Norman. 

The  judges  of  Hackneys,  whether  they  be  breeders  or  umpires 
in  the  show  ring,  have  based  their  decisions  principally  upon  that 
part  of  the  body  which  is  subject  to  the  more  rapid  alteration  and 
evolution  under  the  effects  of  nutrition  (feeding,  locality  and  cli¬ 
mate)  and  of  functional  gymnastics  (training  and  adaptation  to 
special  uses).  These  judges  have  been  experts  ;  they  have  chosen 
the  best  of  deep  chests  which  protect  the  heart,  lungs  and  digestive 
organs,  so  essential  to  strength  and  endurance  ;  they  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  angles  and  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  propelling  mem¬ 
bers  which  are  required  for  speed  and  high  and  graceful  action  ; 
they  have  been  cognizant  that  fine  skin,  intelligent  eye  and  all  that 
goes  to  make  “  quality  ”  is  but  the  expression  of  the  nerve-energy, 
which  alone  can  obtain  great  power  from  the  most  perfectly-con¬ 
structed  animal  machine — in  all  this  their  judgment  has  been 
correct,  and  has  been  accepted  and  followed  by  the  masses  until 
the  desired  animal  has  been  approximately  obtained.  The  point 
of  essential  interest  to  the  scientist,  however,  and  the  one  factor 
which  shows  at  once  that  the  Hackney  is  a  manufactured  family 
and  not  a  type  race,  is  in  the  variation  of  the  fixed  and  slowest 
evolutionized  parts  of  the  body,  the  skull,  and  pelvis,  including 
the  attachment  of  the  tail  (sacrum  and  coccyx). 

A  line  of  Hackney  stallions  trotted  down  a  show  ring,  “acting” 
with  the  rhythm  and  style  of  a  drum  major’s  stride,  or  a  row  of 
Hackney  mares  “camped”  for  inspection,  exhibit  as  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  of  utility  for  their  special  service  as  would  be  shown  by  an 
equal  number  of  Shires,  Clydesdales,  French  Coachers  or  standard- 
bred  trotters  and  often  more  uniformity  of  general  conformation  than 
the  latter  or  a  lot  of  thoroughbreds  would  show;  but  an  ana¬ 
tomical  analysis  will  show  many  divergencies  of  race  type.  Here  will 
be  the  broad  forehead,  straight  face  and  large  nostrils  of  the  thor- 


Plate  V. — Thoroughbred  type. 

87A.H.S.B.  BELLE  2d.  403B.H.S.B.  Imp.  1891. 

Owner — George  Green,  Forest  View  Farm,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Foaled  1882.  Height  15. 2^  hands.  Bay;  star;  snip;  three  white  fetlocks. 

Breeder — Thos.  Nicholson,  The  Grange,  Watton,  Hull,  England. 

Sire — Denmark  (177),  by  Sir  Charles  (768). 

Dam — (20)  Belle,  by  Fireaway  (249);  2d  dam — Violet,  by  Screveton.. 
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oughbred,  with  its  long  horizontal  pelvis  and  coccyx;  there  will 
stand  an  animal  with  the  convex  line  of  frontal  and  nasal  bones, 
sunken  orbital  arches  and  narrow  nostrils,  and  at  its  other 
end  its  Shire  blood  will  be  as  characteristic  in  the  short.,  oblique 
croup  and  depressed  sacrum ;  between  and  beyond  these  the 
widely-set  eyes  on  either  side  of  a  flat  forehead,  the  saucy  dished 
nose  and  the  jaunty  tail  cocked  on  a  long,  oblique  croup,  will  orna¬ 
ment  a  beast  whose  every  look  and  action  asks  for  a  good 
weight  on  his  back  or  a  smart  harness  and  trap  behind  him 
to  carry  his  master  twelve  miles  or  more  in  an  hour  with  as 
much  speed  and  pleasure  as  the  Irish  owner  of  his  ancestor 
ever  went  to  see  a  fight,  evade  a  tax  collector  or  court  his  sweet¬ 
heart. 

After  the  line  of  the  Hackney  stallions  and  mares  have  been 
inspected  and  trotted  until  the  failings  of  conformation  in  one  have 
been  weighed  and  balanced  against  the  faults  of  action  in  another, 
and  the  more  deficient  have  been  cast  to  one  side  and  the  ribbons 
finally  awarded,  the  majority  of  the  winners  will  be  found  to  show 
the  Irish  type.  While  the  judges  in  this  class  of  horses  base  their 
estimation  of  the  merits  of  the  animals  upon  the  general  conforma¬ 
tion,  and  take  greatly  into  consideration  the  angle  of  the  shoulder 
and  the  cast  of  the  thigh,  their  especial  confirmation  of  their  opin¬ 
ion  is  determined  by  the  “action”  or  manner  of  going.  But  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  head  except  that  it  shows  intelli¬ 
gence  and  quality,  and  the  “set”  of  the  tail  has  been  considered 
more  as  a  question  of  appearance  than  of  type. 

It  is  evident  to  a  mechanic  that  closed  angles  in  the  articula¬ 
tions  of  the  shoulder  (scapulo-humeral)  and  hip  (coxo-femoral) 
favor  the  production  of  the  high,  quick  action  of  the  legs  below, 
which  becomes  more  evident  to  the  eye  at  the  distal  extremity,  and 
is  so  named  “knee”  and  “  hock  ”  action.  A  study  of  pure  types 
of  the  three  races  of  horse  under  consideration  shows  that  in  the 
thoroughbred  these  angles  are  open,  with  the  point  of  leverage 
(the  shoulder  blade  and  pelvis),  long  and  horizontal,  favoring 
speed,  as  in  the  greyhound;  in  the  Shire  they  are  closed,  with  the 
point  of  leverage  short  and  tending  more  to  the  perpendicular, 
which  favors  strength,  as  in  the  ox;  in  the  Irish  horse,  while  the 
angles  are  well  closed  and  favor  quick,  high  action,  the  points  of 
leverage  are  longer  than  in  the  Shire  and  admit  of  greater  speed. 
It  must  be  still  further  evident  that  such  a  conformation  which 
gives  the  desired  action  to  perfection,  will  be  more  generally  found 
in  an  animal  which  has  the  essential  fixed  race  type,  which  is  found 
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in  the  head  and  croup,  and  that  these  should  be  more  rigidly  con¬ 
sidered  in  judging  the  Hackney. 

That  the  race  characteristic  has  not  been  considered  to  any 
great  extent,  and  that  the  Irish  horse  as  a  factor  in  the  origin  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  ignored,  except  by  John  Lawrence,  will  be 
seen  in  the  extracts  from  the  Hackney  Stud  book  which  follow. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  available  a  copy  of  Lawrence  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  writing,  and  my  own  notes  from  his  work  are  not  as  complete 
as  I  would  have  them  to  quote  in  this  article.  While  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  not  bear  directly  upon  the  Hackney,  it  does  upon 
other  families  of  the  horse  and  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
its  reproduction. 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  NAME  OF  HACKNEY.* 

The  oldest  surviving  appellation  for  the  active  riding  horse  in 
England  appears  to  be  that  of  Nag,  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hnegaii^  to  neigh.  When  the  Normans  became  masters  they  intro¬ 
duced  their  own  more  familiar  term  Haquenee.^  or  Hacquenee.,  the 
French  word  derived  from  the  Latin  equus.  This  name  had  been 
fully  adopted  into  the  English  tongue  in  the  year  1303.  Robert 
Mannynge,  more  commonly  known  as  Robert  de  Brunne.  from  his 
being  a  monk  at  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  who  wrote  in  that  year, 
uses  it  in  the  line  “  Ilk  on  his  hakneye.”  In  “The  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman,^’  written  about  the  year  1350,  the  word  is  thus  used  : 
“Ac  hakeneyes  hadde  thei  none,  bote  hakeneyes  to  hyre.” 
Chaucer,  who,  it  is  believed,  lived  for  a  time  in  Norfolk,  spells  the 
word  in  two  forms — as  hakeney  and  hacknay.  All  these  old  writers 
used  it  in  the  sense  of  a  riding  horse  for  general  purposes  as  distinct 
fro7n  the  war  horse. \  Both  Nag  and  Hackney  continue  to  be  used 
as  synonymous  terms  to  this  day.  Possibly,  the  name  Trotter,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  characteristic  gait  of  such  a  horse,  had  been  used 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  long  before  we  find  record  of  it,  for  the  action 
is  most  accurately  described  by  a  writer  on  English  customs  as 
early  as  the  year  1170.  The  earliest  use  of  the  word  is,  however, 
found  in  one  of  the  celebrated  Paston  letters.  Margaret  Paston, 
writing  to  her  husband.  Sir  John  Paston,  somewhere  about  the 
year  1465,  from  their  home  “at  Heylesdon,”  near  Norwich,  has 
this  Item:  there  he  bought  for  you  three  horses  at  Saint  Faith’s 
fair,  and  all  be  trotters,  right  fair  horses,  God  save  them,  and  they 


*  The  Hackney  Stud  book,  Norwich  Mercury  office,  1884. 
t  Italics  ours. 
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be  well  keeped.”  (St.  Faith  is  a  village  about  three  miles  from 
Norwich,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  annual  stock  fair,  until  rail¬ 
way  communication  had  made  Norfolk  buyers  comparatively  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Scotch  dealers.)  The  description  of  the  animals,  which 
had  evidently  been  bought  for  Sir  John’s  use  as  road  horses,  being 
given  without  comment,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  then  a  recog¬ 
nized  type  of  horse,  in  Norfolk  at  all  events,  which  was  commonly 
known  as  a  Trotter.  In  the  present  day  we  have  yet  another  term. 
Roadster.  >  Till  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  description  given 
in  advertisements  was  usually  “  horses  of  the  road  sort,”  and 
Roadster  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  accepted  word  till  early 
in  the  present  century.  The  word  itself  is  not  formed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  established  rules  which  govern  the  English  tongue. 
Hakluyt,  in  his  ‘‘Collection  of  Travels,”  published  in  the  year 
1600,  uses  a  word  roader^  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  then  in 
use  in  Virginia.  Roadster,  being  more  easily  pronounced,  would 
grow  out  of  such  a  word  as  roader.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  America,  as  the  common  designation  for  a  horse  for  the 
road,  when  as  yet  it  was  unknown  in  England,  where  the  earliest 
use  I  have  found  is  in  Lawrence^s  History.  In  his  ‘‘Philosophical 
and  Practical  Treatise  on  Horses,”  published  in  1796,  he  thus  sets 
forth — Vol.  I,  pages  267,  268,  3d  Edition,  1810 — the  appella¬ 
tives  : 

Horses,  for  the  different  purposes  of  the  saddle,  were  in  former 
days  termed  Nags,  x4mblers.  Pacers,  Stirrers,  Trotting-Horses, 
Hobbies,  Great-Horses  or  Horses  for  the  Buff-Saddle  (for  war) 
Huntmg-Horses,  Coursers,  Race-Horses. 

The  appellatives,  whether  synonymous  or  distinctive,  in  present 
equestrian  use  among  us  are  Road-Horses,  Riding- Horses,  Saddle- 
Horses,  Nags,  Chapmen’s  Horses,  Hacks,  Hackneys,  Ladies’ 
Horses  or  Pads,  Hunters,  Running  Horses,  Racers,  Race-Horses, 
Gallopers,  Welter-Horses,  Managed  Horses,  Chargers,  Troop- 
Horses,  Post  hacks  or  Post  Horses,  Trotters,  Cantering  Hacks  or 
Canterers,  horses  which  carry  double,  Cobs,  Galloways,  Ponies,  and 
Mountain- Merlins. 

But  in  his  History  (page  117)  he  uses  the  novel  word  Roadster 
as  synonymous  with  Hackney  : 

“Our  present  varieties  of  the  horse,  and  their  denominations, 
are  as  follow  : 

“The  Racer,  Race-Horse,  or  Running-Horse  ;  the  Hunter  ;  the 
Charger  ;  the  heavy  and  light  Troop-Horse  ;  the  Plack,  Hackney, 
Roadster,  Road-Horse,  or  Chapman’s  Horse  ;  a  cloddy  compac 
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Horse  or  Gelding  of  this  description  is  now  and  then  styled  a  cobb. 
The  Lady’s  Horse  or  Pad  ;  the  Coach  Horse,  Chariot,  and  Curricle 
Horse  ;  Gig-Horse  or  Chaise-Horse  ;  the  Machiner  and  Post-Hack; 
the  Cart  and  Dray-Horse,  Galloways,  Ponies.” 

This  last  extract  shows  that  the'designation  Cob  is  also  a  mod¬ 
ern  term. 

While  new  terms  have  been  thus  introduced,  some  old  ones 
have  fallen  into  comparative  disuse.  Galloway  was  a  general 
name  for  the  “best  nags”  when  Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote  (A.  D. 
1660).  Hobby  was  the  general  title  given  to  the  Irish  Horse,  by 
Thomas  Blundeville,  of  Newton  Flotman,  near  Norwich,  who  wrote 
in  the  year  1558,  “for  the  most  part  they  be  amblers,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  meet  for  the  saddle  and  to  travel  by  the  way,”  and  the 
name  was  in  common  use  in  England  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  old  sayings,  “  Every  man  has  his  Hobby,”  and  “  He 
rides  his  Hobby,”  are  familiar.  Lawrence  says  the  principality  of 
Wales  formerly  bred  scarcely  any  other  breed  than  hobbies,  which 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  characterizes  as  “excellent  good”  nags. 
The  Cornish  “good  nags”  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  day  were 
correctly  spoken  of  by  Lawrence  as  “  gouellies,”  Goonhilly  Down 
on  the  Lizard  Peninsula,  being  the  home  of  the  small,  strong  pony 
which  was  almost  the  only  variety  of  horse  in  use  in  Cornwall,  as  a 
pack-horse,  before  roads  became  common.  Foresters  was  the 
name  given  to  the  sniall  nags  which,  till  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century,  were  bred  and  sent  out  in  great  numbers  from  the  New 
Forest.  While  the  three  last  named  terms  and  others  mentioned 
by  Lawrence,  have  fallen  into  entire  disuse,  Galloway  and  Pony 
have  been  adopted  as  convenient  general  terms  to  describe  height  ; 
Cob  has  been  generally  accepted  to  signify  a  horse  below  14  hands 
3  inches,  and  which  is  also  compact,  low  and  able  to  carry  a  w^eight 
out  of  proportion  to  its  height  ;  and  the  general  name  applicable  to 
horses  for  the  road,  as  saddle  or  driving  horses,  which  range  in 
height  above  fourteen  hands,  continues  to  be  Hackney  or 
Roadster.* 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Pagge,  a  noted  Norfolk  antiquary,  in  his 
Essay  on  Coaches,  to  be  found  in  his  “  Curialia  Miscellanea/’  (A, 
D.  1817,)  page  280,  says  : 

“  The  French  word  Haquenee  implies  a  common  horse  for  all 


*  The  term  Cob  is  being  very  generally  used  in  America  by  some  dealers  and  a  certain  class  of 
people  to  designate  any  stout,  compact  built  horse,  without  reference  to  height,  and  even  by  others, 
for  animals  of  15  hands  or  more,  either  as  a  noun  or  in  the  adjective  form  “  cobby.”  ’  '  ' 
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purposes  of  riding,  whether  for  private  use  or  for  hire  ;  generally 
an  ambler  as  distinguished  from  the  horses  of  superior  orders,  as 
the  palfrey  and  the  great  horse.  The  former  of  these  are  often 
called  pad  nags,  and  were  likewise  amblers,  while  horses 
for  draught  were  called  trotting  horses  (Northumberland 
Household  Book,  p.  127),  so  that  tne  Haquenee  was  in  fact, 
and  in  his  use,  distinct  from  all  the  rest  and  inferior  in  rank  and 
quality.” 

The  difference  in  meaning  between  the  words’  Hack  and 
Hackney — save  that  we  yet  speak  of  a  Park-hack  and  a  Lady’s- 
hack — which  has  been  established  by  customary  use,  is  well  stated 
in  the  following  extracts  from  William  Taplin’s  “  Sporting  Diction¬ 
ary  and  Rural  Repository  of  General  Information  ”  upon  every 
subject  appertaining  to  the  Sports  of  the  Field,  published  in  the 
year  1803  : — 

“  Hack. — Any  horse  appropriated  to  every  kind  of  purpose 
(and  upon  which  no  great  estimation  or  value  is  placed)  it  has 
been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial  to  distinguish  by  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Hack.  Custom,  however,  has  permitted  a  slight  deviation 
from  a  practice  of  long  standing,  and  a  Hack  is  now  generally 
understood  to  imply  the  idea  of  a  hired  horse# 

“  Hackney,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  with  the 
sporting  world,  is  a  horse  superior  to  all  others  upon  the  score  of 
utility  ;  being  rendered  subservient  to  every  office  of  exertion, 
speed,  or  perseverance,  or  in  other  words,  to  all  the  drudgery  and 
labor  of  his  situation,  from  which  his  contemporaries,  the  racer,  the 
hunter,  and  the  charger,  by  the  imaginary  superiority  of  their 
qualifications  and  pampered  appearance  are  always  exempt.  It  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  Hackney  to  carry  his  master  12  or  15  . 
miles  in  an  hour  to  covert  (where  the  Hunter  is  in  waiting),  and 
sometimes  to  bring  back  the  groom  with  greater  expedition,  whose 
engagements  may  probably  have  occasioned  him  to  be  much  more 
in  haste  than  his  master.  It  is  in  the  department  of  the  Hackney  to 
encounter  and  overcome  emergencies  and  difficulties  of  every  de¬ 
scription  ;  his  constitution  should  be  excellent  and  his  spirit  invin¬ 
cible  ;  he  must  be  enabled  to  go  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  at 
a  stage,  without  drawing  bit,  and  without  the  least  respect  to  the 
depth  of  the  roads,  or  the  dreary  state  of  the  weather  ;  and  if  he  is 
not  equal  to  any  weight  in  these  trying  exertions  he  will  be  held  in 
no  estimation  as  a  Hackney  of  Fashion.” 

The  Romans  would  appear  to  have  distinguished  accurately 
no  fewer  than  eight  classes,  according  to  the  action  of  the  horse  or 
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the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  ;  the  hackney,  or  common  road 
horse,  being  denominated  Itinerarii.,  and  the  amblers  or  pacers 
as  Amhulaturarii.  We  may  assume  that  these  several  kinds  of 
horses  were  in  general  use  in  Britain,  seeing  that  the  Roman 
settlers  were  men  of  wealth  and  lovers  of  comfort,  as  is  proven  by 
the  recently  discovered  remains  of  villas,  no  less  than  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  workmanship  of  their  roads  and  camps  yet  existing. 
Naturally  they  would  have  improved  the  possibly  indigenous  horse 
stock  which -the  British  had  in  use  when  Julius  Caesar  landed,  and 
which  he  admits  were  so  highly  trained  as  to  have  given  the 
islanders  a  temporary  advantage  over  the  invading  Roman  foot 
soldiers.  When  Rome  was  obliged  to  withdraw  her  army  and 
Britain  fell  a  prey  to  the  Saxons,  the  horses  so  improved  would 
necessarily  have  been  left  in  the  Island,  and,  doubtless,  served  the 
purpose  of  the  new  settlers.*  The  Danes  who  were  the  next 
invading  people  must  certainly  have  helped  to  maintain  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  horse  stock.  We  know  that  in  the  home  of  the 
Norsefolk  there  was  a  breed  of  horses,  small-sized  generally,  and 
always  low,  while  Lawrence  suggests  that  the  duns  and  sorrels  or 
chestnuts  of  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  owe  the  color  to  a  cross  from  the 
Norwegian  by  the  use  thereon  of  Norfolk  stallions. f  It  is  almost 
beyond  dispute  that  the  district  owes  to  the  Norsefolk  its  polled  or 
hornless  cattle,  and  there  is  no  little  probability  that  to  the 
influence  of  the  same  people,  selecting  from  British  stock,  and 
crossing  with  their  own  esteemed  little  horses,  we  owe  the  variety 
of  road  horses  for  which  Norfolk  and  its  borders,  and  Yorkshire, 
have  been  long  famous.  The  horses  of  Norway,  we  are  told,  are 
round-made,  but  with  clean  heads  and  limbs  ;  their  best  pace  is 
the  trot,  which,  indeed,  is  the  characteristic  pace  of  the  Northern, 
as  the  gallop  is  of  the  Southern,  horse.  They  are  so  sure-footed 
in  their  own  rough  country  as  to  be  equal  to  mules  in  that 
rare  quality.”  (Lawrence’s  History,  p.  55  )  The  fact  that  the  trot¬ 
ting  horse  was,  in  the  last  century,  found  most  plentifully  in  those 
districts  of  the  kingdom  where  Danish  settlers  had  left  indelible 
marks  of  occupation  and  habitation,  warrants  the  assumption  that 
to  Norse  horse  stock  we  in  great  measure  owe  this  characteristic 
action.  J 


*  History  shows,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  importers  of  horses,  as  were  the  Italians 
of  Medieval  times,  and  the  only  horse  imported  into  England  to  any  great  extent  has  been  the 
Oriental  horse. — H. 

tColor  is  not  accepted  by  scientists  as  any  indication  of  race  in  the  domestic  animals. — H. 

JThe  Danish  horse  had  a  Roman  nose  and  a  roach  back,  as  seen  in  the  black  hearse  horses- 
in  Paris  to-day,  and  in  the  Luxembourg  coach  horses.— H. 
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Improving  the  Breed  of  Road  Horses  by  Legislation.* 

In  the  year  1495  we  have  the  Act  nth,  Henry  VII,  c.  13,  the 
first  attempt  of  the  Legislature  to  increase  and  improve  the  Eng¬ 
lish  breed  of  horses.  We  may  suppose  that  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which  greatly  reduced  the  population  of  England,  and  caused, 
much  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  were  the  true  cause  for  the 
neglect  of  horse  breeding  and  for  the  degeneracy  which  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  Act  admits,  though  an  altogether  different  reason  is 
assigned. 

In  the  year  1530-31,  there  is  a  further  Act,  22d,  Henry  VIII, 
c.  7,  strengthening  the  Act  of  1495  by  increasing  the  penalty  to  40s. 
per  “  poll  ”  for  removing  out  of  the  real  many  “  horses,  geldynges, 
mares,  coltes,  oxen,  steres,  bullocks,  calves,  kyne,  or  shepe,”  without 
the  King’s  special  license,  given  under  his  Great  Seal  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  next  Act,  of  the  year  1540,  32d,  Henry  VIII,  c  13, 

“  For  bryde  of  Horses,^’  seems  to  have  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Lords  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  entry  in  the  Journals, 
under  date  June  15th,  1540,  translated,  reads  thus  : — At  length  the 
bill  is  read  this  day  for  encouraging  the  breed  of  Horses  of  a  larger 
stature,  and  dispatch  with  unanimous  consent,  and  without  a  dissen¬ 
tient  voice. 

The  only  other  remaining  Act  of  Henry  VIII’s  reign — which 
continued  until  the  21st,  James  I,  1623-4,  and  was  then  repealed, 
with  many  other  Acts,  which  we  may  suppose  had  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use— was  that  of  33d  Henry  VIII,  c.  5  (A.  D.  1542).  It  is  of  great 
interest,  because  it  shows  how  greatly  trotting  horses  had  become 
,  to  be  valued. 

It  therefore  provided  that  “  every  Archebusshoppe  and  Duke 
of  this  realme”  shall  “have,  fynde,  kepe,  susteyne,  and  meyntene 
.  .  .  seven-stoned  trotting  horses  for  the  saddle,  every  horse 

of  the  same  to  be  in  age  three  years  and  upwarde,  in  height  xiiij 
handfulles;”  marquises,  earls,  and  wealthy  bishops  to  keep  five 
such  horses  ;  other  bishops,  viscounts,  and  wealthy  barons  three 
such  horses;  less  wealthy  persons  of  similar  rank  to  keep 
two  such  horses;  while  “all  and  every  person  temporall,  not 
afore  mencyoned,  whose  Wiff  after  the  feast  of  Saint  Michaell 
tharchaungell,  next  hereafter  mentioned  in  this  Acte,  shall  were 
any  gown  of  sylke,  or  whos  Wiff  shall  were  any  Frenche  hood  or 


^English  Hackney  Stud  Book,  page  9. 
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bonnett  of  Velvett,  with  any  habiliment  past  or  egge  of  gold, 
perle,  or  stone,  or  any  chayne  of  gold  about  their  nekke,  or  in 
their  partlette,  or  in  any  apparell  of  their  bodie  shall  .  .  .  have, 

fynde,  kepe,  susteyne,  and  mayntene,  as  is  aforesaid,  one-stoned 
trotting  horse  for  the  saddill.” 

This  singular  old  Act  was  drawn  so  precisely  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  escape  its  penalties,  a  proviso  being  made  to 
meet  even  such  a  case  as  a  lady  wearing  velvet  in  the  lining  or  any 
part  of  the  gown  other  than  the  cuffs  or  in  her  kyrtell  ;  or  her 
wearing  any  'petticoat  of  silke;  her  husband  being,  thereupon, 
obliged  to  find  and  maintain  one-stoned  trotting  horse.  The  last 
clause  is,  however,  the  most  valuable,  because  it  plainly  distin¬ 
guishes  the  trotting  horse  of  that  day  from  the  cart  horse,  and  the 
Sumpter  horse,  from  one  of  which  varieties  some  modern  author¬ 
ities  have  supposed  the  English  Hackney  or  Roadster  to  have 
been  descended.  The  clause  reads  as  follows  : 

“  Provyded  also  that  Cart  Horses  or  Sumpter  Horses  shall 
not  be  takyn,  reputed,  or  reckned  for  any  suche  horses  whiche  any 
person  is  or  shalbe  bounden  to  kepe  by  vertue  of  this  Acte.” 

The  year  1558,  which  saw  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
English  throne,  is  noteworthy  also  for  the  production  of  the  first 
English  book  on  horses  :  The  foure  Chiefest  Offices  belonging  to 
Horsemanship  .  .  .  which  books  are  not  only  painfullie  col¬ 

lected  out  of  a  number  of  authors,  but  also  orderly  disposed  and 
applied  to  the  use  of  this  our’countrey  :  By  Master  Blundeville,  of 
Newton  Flotman,  in  Norfolke.  ” 

*  Blundeville  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  light 
Irish  horse,  which  shows  that  an  excellent  race  of  nag  horses 
was  to  beo  fund  in  that  island  three  hundred  years  ago  (p.  7,  ed. 
1609)  : 

“  The  Irish  Hobbies  is  a  prettie  fine  horse,  having  a  good  head 
and  bodie,  indifferently  well  proportioned,  saving  that  many  of 
them  be  slender  and  pin-buttocked;  they  be  tender  mouthed, 
nimble,  light,  pleasant,  and  apt  to  be  taught,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  be  Amblers,  and  therefore  very  meet  for  the  saddle  and  to 
travele  by  the  way ;  yea  and  the  Irish  men  bothe  with  darts  and 
with  light  spears  to  use  to  skirmish  with  them  in  the  field,  and 
many  of  them  do  prove  to  that  use  verie  well,  by  means  they  be  so 
light  and  swift  ;  notwithstanding  I  take  them  tobeverynesh  (soft) 
and  tender  to  keep,  and  also  to  be  somewhat  skittish  and  fearful. 


*The  Hackney  Stud  Book,  page  19. 
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partly  perhaps  by  nature  and  partly  for  lack  of  good  breaking  at 
the  first.” 

The  English  breeders  of  horse-stock  Blundeville’s  day  would 
appear  to  have  been  as  desirious  as  they  are  now  of  having  a  wide 
choice.  He  says  : 

“Some  man  would  perchance  have  a  breed  of  great  trotting 
horses  meete  for  the  warre  and  to  serve  in  the  field.  Some  others 
againe  would  have  a  breed  af  ambling  horses  of  a  meane  stature, 
for  the  journey  and  to  travel  by  the  way.  Some,  perhaps,  would 
have  againe  a  race  of  swift  runners  to  runne  for  wagers,  or  to  gallop 
the  Bucke,  or  to  serve  for  such  like  exercises  of  pleasure.  But  the 
plaine  countryman  would  perchance  have  a  breed  only  for  draught 
or  burthen.” 

The  “plaine  countryman”  would  be  such  yeomen  as  were 
Blundeville’s  neighbors  in  and  about  Norwich  and  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  At  that  time  these  squires  and  yeomen  had  their  own 
favorite  breed,  which,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  could  trot,  plow, 
or  hunt,  while  they  were  also  excellent  for  the  draught — a  breed 
now  represented  only  by  the  Norfolk  Hackney  horse. 

^Mention  is  also  made  of  the  “light  horsemen  here  in  England” 
riding  “  in  the  warres,”  either  on  ambling  colts  or  on  trotting  colts, 
though  the  latter  were  kept  “  partely  for  their  servantes  to  ride  on, 
and  to  Carrie  their  males  and  cloke-bagges  after  them.”  That 
these  English  horses  were  stout  and  able  to  stay  is  evident  from 
Blundeville’s  assertion  that  our  men  “  will  not  stick  to  ride  forty, 
fifty,  three-score  mile  a  day.” 

In  Blundeville’s  days  the  best  colors  for  horses  were  held 
to  be  “the  browne  bay,  the  dapple  gray,  the  bright  bay,  the 
rone,  the  white  Hard,  the  pure  black  with  a  white  star  in  his  fore 
head.” 

At  about  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  are  found 
references  to  the  value  of  the  oriental  horse,  and  we  find  accounts 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Barb,  Turkish  and  Asiatic  horses. 

Michel  Baret,  of  Lincolnshire,  1618,  says: 

“  Certainly  English  horses  are  the  best  horses  in  the  whole 
world  for  all  uses  whatsoever,  from  the  cart  to  the  mannage,  and 
some  are  as  beautiful  horses  as  can  be  anywhere,  for  they  are  bred 
out  of  the  horses  of  all  nations.  .  .  .  Do  not  think  to  buy  deli¬ 

cate-shaped  horses  like  the  Spanish  horse,  Barb  or  Turk,  but 
they  are  handsomer  horses  than  commonly  Dutch  horses  are. 
.  .  .  In  the  west  country  my  Lord  Paulett’s  ancestors  had  a 


*  English  Hackney  Stud  Book,  page  22. 
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good  breed  of  horses,  and  by  chance  now  and  then  niy  Lord  of 
Pembroke  did  breed,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  rare  horses  of  his 
race.  ...  In  Cornwall  there  are  good  naggs,  and  in  Wales 
excellent  good  ones,  but  in  Scotland  the  Galloways  are  the  best 
naggs  of  them  all. 

“For  English  mares  there  are  none  like  them  in  the  world  to 
breed  on,  but  then  you  must  chuse  them  fit  for  such  horses  as  you 
would  breed.” 

About  the  commencement  of  the  i8th  century  the  systematic 
breeding  for  the  improvement  of  the  local  race  was  begun,  and  the 
Arabian  was  called  on  to  increase  size  as  well  as  quality,  as  is  seen 
in  the  following  : 

*  In  Cosgrove’s  Norwich  Gazette,  of  the  year  1725,  is  seen  the 
advertisement  of  an  “old  gray  padd  stallion  ”  in  use  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk  :  his  height  14  hands.  (Advertisements  in  the  Norwich 
Mercury  of  the  year  1727  fix  the  height  of  a  large,  stout  coach 
gelding  at  15  hands.  A  bay  Hackney  is  advertised  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  June  as  lost — his  height,  too,  is  15  hands.  Other  horses  are 
advertised  in  July,  1778,  as  from  13  to  14  hands.)  Then  there  is 
the  first  sign  of  the  improvement  which  doubtless  had  gone  on 
from  Blundeville’s  time.  On  April  12th,  1729,  there  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Norwich  Mercury  which  reads  as  follows:  “  Lately 
come  into  Norfolk,  a  famous  stallion,  an  Arabian,  by  the  size  15 
hands  3  inches,  and  strength  proportioned.”  The  next  mention  of 
an  introduction  into  the  county  is  found  in  an  advertisement  in 
the  same  journal  dated  May  2d,  1741.  It  speaks  of  a  “very  large 
bay  stallion,  exceeding  strong  ;”  height  15.3  hands;  its  sire,  “  a 
fine,  strong  hunter  of  Squire  Pulteney’s  near  Beverly,  Yorkshire, 
and  was  bred  by  a  mare  of  Farmer  Bell’s,  upon  York  Wolds  :  the 
same  mare  bred  the  noted  running  mare  called  Lady  Leggs,  and 
afterwards  Painted  Lady.” 

f  John  Lawrence  in  his  “Treatise,”  published  in  1796,  thus 
speaks  of  the  results  : 

“  No  importation  of  saddle  horses  has  ever  taken  place  within 

the  present  century.  .  .  .  The  original  breed  of  English  horses 

♦ 

has  been  long  since  entirely  extinguished  by  that  general  im¬ 
provement  which  has  pervaded  every  quarter  of  the  country.  A 
curious  observer  may,  nevertheless,  form  a  very  good  estimate  of 


*  English  Hackney  Stud  Book,  page  34. 
t  Ibid,  page  35. 
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its  figure  and  merits  by  examining  our  common  road  hacks,  which 
show  little  or  no  mixture  of  foreign  blood,  and  the  lower  kind  of 
farmers^  horses,  to  the  breed  of  which  little  or  no  attention  has 
been  paid.”  (Vol.  I,  pp.  92-3.)  ■  '  ' 

*  Improvement  was  noteworthy  in  some  of  the  Welsh 
counties,  especially  in  Caermarthen,  where  blood  stallions 
were  brought  every  season  from  the  English  counties.  Welsh 
horses,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  were  commonly  known 
as  Mountain  Merlins,  because  a  thoroughbred  of  that  hame  had 
produced  such  marked  improvements  in  the  stock.  The  report 
from  Montgomeryshire  says  : 

“There  are  many  saddle  horses  reared  of  all  descriptions, 
from  the  hunter  to  the  Welsh  pony,  but  by  far  a  greater  number  of 
the  latter;  indeed,  I  believe  that  Montgomeryshire  breeds  more  of 
those  ponies  than  any  two  counties  in  North  Wales.” 

Devon  had  its  own  characteristic  variety  of  Cobs,  which  by 
the  use  of  thoroughbred  blood  and  judicious  selection,  furnished 
that  county  with  fairly  good  road  horses  Cornwall,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  had  its  Goonhillies  and  its  Gossmoor  ponies — 
small,  hardy  stock,  well  adapted  in  a  hilly  country,  for  the  pack 
saddle,  carts  not  being  yet  used  in  that  country. 

f  Fortunately  Mr,  Cooper,  R.  A.,  has  preserved  for  us  (and  the 
picture  is  reproduced  in  the  Sporting  Magazine  of  August,  1820) 
a  faithful  portrait  of  this  sort  of  trotting  cart  horse,  and  is  said  to  be 
inserted  “as  a  specimen  of  that  useful  kind  of  horse  which  is 
equally  adapted  to  draught  or  the  saddle,  and  which  is  suitable  to 
many  purposes  and  situations.”  This  trotting  horse  is  a  genuine 
Norfolk  Cob,  with  plenty  of  hair,  short  legs,  a  good  lengthy  barrel 
and  only  wanting  a  little  blood  to  improve  his  quality.  Lawrence 
fully  bears  out  Marshall  in  his  assertion  of  the  merits  of  this  trot¬ 
ting  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  horse. 

I  The  following  communication  from  Mr.  John  Armstrong 
Storey,  written  in  November,  1878,  from  78  Shaftesbury  Road, 
Hammersmith,  is  of  interest  as  being  the  experience  of  a  breeder 
of  Hackneys,  who  himself  knew  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
horses  in  Norfolk  : 

“I  learn  with  much  pleasure  that  you  have  engaged  to  compile 
a  stud  book  of  Norfolk  Hackneys.  As  a  breeder  of  that  class  of 


*The  Hackney  Stud  Book,  page  44. 
tibid,  page  47. 
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horse,  during  40  years  of  my  residence  in  Norfolk,  I  trust  a  few 
remarks  from  my  pen  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous.  The 
first  point  for  consideration  appears  to  be,  ‘  What  is  a  Hackney  ?’ 
Doubtless  it  is  the  produce  of  thoroughbred  and  old  Norfolk  strains^ 
of  blood  so  blended  and  cultivated  that  an  almost  distinct  race 
is  established,  combining  all  the  desired  characteristics  of  the  two 
families  in  an  improved  model  frame.  The  task  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one,  and  may  take  yeais  of  study  to  effect,  for  continual  dis¬ 
appointments  will  arise  through  a  tendency  to  breeding  back  to 
one  or  other  of  the  original  stocks.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  must  be  a  tedious  process,  as.  no  horse  can  pass 
muster  as  a  Hackney  unless  he  can  boast  of  three  generations  un¬ 
tainted  by  nearer  proximity  to  either  of  the  original  roots  of 
parentage.  This  rule,  which  has  been  accepted  through  all  ages, 
I  hold  to  be  imperative,  as  the  safest  and  soundest  definition  of  the 
Hackney  strain  of  blood.  It  is  necessary  in  blending  to  study 
closely  the  symmetrical  po'nts  required.  Perhaps  they  can  best 
be  defined  as  exhibiting  the  elegance  of  the  thoroughbred  above 
the  line,  with  the  substance  of  the  cart  horse  beneath  that  limit  of 
demarcation;  but  the  shoulder  must  be  deep  and  lie  well  back, 
with  withers  well  upraised,  the  arm  long  and  full  of  muscle,  the 
leg-bone  short,  fiat,  and  largely  supported  with  sinew,  the  fetlock 
short  and  strong,  the  foot  circular  and  tending  to  be  upright,  the 
frog  well  hollowed  out  and  pliable,  the  thigh  must  be  muscle  itself, 
hock  clean  and  accurately  jointed,  the  hind  rib  being  short,  that 
he  may  be  better  “  Gang  away,  and  tuck  his  haunches  in.”  Sidney, 
in  his  “Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  dates  back  the  origin  of  Norfolk 
Hackneys  to  Bond’s  Norfolk  Phenomenon  (522),  This  proposition 
is  too  absurd  to  admit  of  a  moment’s  consideration.  What  kind  of 
horse  does  he  suppose  carried  our  forefathers,  with  their  wives  on 
pillions  behind  them,  over  the  almost  untracked  heaths  and  com¬ 
mons  of  Norfolk,  during  the  i8th  century  ?  Surely  not  the  cart 
horse;  certainly  not  the  thoroughbred  —  a  burly  yeoman,  of  say  16 
stone,  with  Amphillis,  of  9  or  10  stone,  on  pillion  behind,  would 
have  ridden  through  the  thoroughbred’s  delicate  form  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves.” 

fM.  de  Thannberg,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  was  connected 
with  the  Government  Studs  of  France,  and  who  is  considered  the 
highest  authority  in  that  country  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
horse-breeding,  wrote: 


*  Italics  ours. 
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Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  your  Norfolk  trotters,  or 
roadsters.  I  place  the  greatest  reliance  on  this  breed;  for  it  has 
been  the  source  of  the  great  amelioration  in  our  horses,  which  has 
been  produced  in  France.*  Although  these  horses  are  not  very 
high  bred,  they  are  of  very  similar  conformation.  They  invariably 
transmit  to  their  offspring  all  their  qualities,  their  action,  their  cour¬ 
age — in  one  word,  all  that  constitutes  the  requisites  for  a  good 
troop  horse.  Unfortunately  for  England,  Norfolk  stallions  are 
becoming  very  scarce;  foreigners  pick  them  up  wherever  they  find 
them,  and  the  want  is  felt  sensibly. 

Mr.  E.  Greene,  M.  P.,  says :  one  was  very  likely  to  get  a 
horse  fit  for  harness  purposes,  by  a  well-bred  Norfolk  stallion, 
than  by  a  thoroughbred,  unless  the  latter  had  high  action, 
which  was  not  suitable  for  racing.  He  would  have  a 
trotting  stallion,  with  all  the  breed  that  could  be  possibly 
got,  and  would  not  recommend  a  heavy  trotting  stallion. 
He  mentioned  Ambition  (C.  Bearts’)  as  the  kind  of  horse  which  got 
foals  with  great  action  and  good  appearance,  which  he  thought 
most  valuable  for  harness  purposes.  Mr.  Green  concluded  his 
evidence  thus:  “  I  only  hope  that  I  am  not  misunderstood  in  my 
advocacy  of  using  a  trotting  stallion.  I  do  not  despise  a  thorough¬ 
bred  horse,  because  I  believe  the  thoroughbred  horse  is  the  foun¬ 
dation;  but  what  I  say  is  this,  and  in  our  present  emergency  par¬ 
ticularly,  we  want  this  trotting  horse,  as  being  adapted  to  the 
mares  that  are  left,  and  likely  to  get  good  action,  and  that  action 
is  valuable  in  the  market,  and  is  why  I  recommend  the  breeding 
from  them.  But  I  wish  tube  quite  understood  that  the  thorough¬ 
bred  horse  is  to  be  the  foundation;  and  if  I  could  get  a  thorough¬ 
bred  trotting  stallion  I  should  breed  from  him  and  nothing  else,  if 
I  could  get  his  action  high  enough.^’ 

The  Earl  of  Charlemont  said  he  found  the  breeding  of  harness 
horses  on  his  Irish  estate  paid  better  than  any  other — harness 
horses  for  all  purposes.  Most  of  the  half-bred  mares  were  put  to 
a  Norfolk  horse,  whose  action  was  very  superior  and  his  tem¬ 
per  perfect.  The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  took  kindly  to  this 
horse.  His  experience  was  that  not  so  much  quality  was  wanted 
in  the  stallion  as  in  the  mares  for  that  class  of  horse.  He  did  not 
see  the  horse  till  he  had  seen  his  stock,  and  bought  the  horse  with- 


*  The  Norfolk  trotters  were  purchased  by  the  French  Government  to  breed  on  the  Breton 
mares.  This  was  not  considered  a  cross,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  selected  the  horses,  M. 
Trashot,  was  then  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  the  Irish  blood,  and  its  progeny  the  Norfolk,  with 
the  'B'ceion.— Personal  communication  to  myself.  —H, 
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out  having  seen  him.  Two  of  the  best  horses  in  London  for  the 
last  three  years  were  got  by  this  horse. 

There  was  in  the  Hackneys  of  that  day  a  union  of  substance 
and  action  which  we  do  not  so  often  witness  at  present,  and  which  is 
perhaps  now  more  readily  to  be  met  with  in  the  hack  and  hunters 
of  Ireland — considerable  annual  importations  of  which  have  of  late 
years  occurred. 

The  foregoing  abstracts  from  the  English  Hackney  Stud  Book 
are  not  as  lengthy  as  I  would  have  made  them  if  space  would  per¬ 
mit,  but  they  serve  to  show  the  class  of  horse  and  its  locality  of 
origin,  which  furnished  the  mares  for  the  foundation  of  the  Hack¬ 
ney.  The  thoroughbred  was  then  introduced  and  used  extensively 
to  improve  the  speed  and  the  quality  of  the  native  breeds,  but  the 
thoroughbred  was  selected  when  he  showed  trotting  qualities  and 
suited  the  mares,  and  while  he  has  considerably  modified  the  confor- 
mation  of  the  old-fashioned  Hackney  he  has  not  destroyed  its  type. 

En  resumf  the  Hackney  is  a  family  of  the  horse  which  has 
been  developed  by  careful  selection  in  crossing  andmetissage  from 
three  races, 

The  Shire — Equus  Caballus  Britannicus, 

The  Irish  Horse — Equus  Caballus  Hibernicus., 

The  Thoroughbred  Equus  Caballus  Asialicus, 
until  it  transmits  to  its  progeny  its  characteristics  with  almost  the 
fixity  of  transmission  found  in  a  pure  race. 

The  essential  characteristics  desired  are  : 

From  the  Irish  Horse — 

Type  of  head  and  croup. 

The  angles  of  the  articulations  and  their  result — high- 
styled  action. 

From  the  Thoroughbred — 

Density  of  bone. 

Nerve  energy. 

Quality. 

From  the  Shire — 

Elimination  of  all  trace,  except  perhaps  a  tendency  to 
size.  (By  atavism,  however,  the  Shire  type  is  sometimes 
most  unmistakable.) 

155  West  56th  Street,  New  York. 
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NEW  METHOD  OF  TREATING  PERIODIC  OPHTHALMIA 
BY  SURGICAL  INTERFERENCE  (PARACENTECIS 
OF  THE  CORNEA),  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CASES  * 


By  Dr.  R.  H.  Harrison. 


Every  surgeon  in  the  East,  who  has  to  do  with  animals  brought 
to  him  for  examination  for  soundness,  is  often  very  much  annoyed, 
after  giving  a  certificate,  to  have  the  animal  brought  back  to  him 
ater  affected  in  one  or  both  eyes  with  ophthalmia.  Also,  the  treat- 
Iment  of  these  cases  is  unsatisfactory,  for  while  the  eye  can  be 
cleared  up  and  brought  apparently  to  a  normal  condition,  the  con¬ 
scientious  surgeon  is  obliged  to  tell  the  owner  that  the  trouble  is 
likely  to  recur  and  eventually  end  in  blindness  from  cataract.  The 
treatment  recommended  in  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new,  text  books 
has  been  carefully  and  faithfully  tried,  and  such  meagre  results 
obtained  that  I  have  been  experimenting,  and  after  treating  over  a 
hundred  cases,  have  found  a  method  of  treatment,  which  at  least 
is  far  more  satisfactory  in  its  results  than  by  any  other  method 
laid  down  in  the  different  text  books.  The  different  methods  of 
treating  the  human  eye  and  that  of  the  horse  are  not  comparative  ; 
for  the  veterinary  surgeon  who  has  studied  and  dissected  minutely 
the  eyes  of  both  animals  (human  and  equine),  will  observe  great  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them  in  a  normal  state;  while  again  the  habit 
and  condition  of  both  animals  is  widely  different. 

ITese  experiments  have  extended  over  a  period  of  eight  years 
during  my  practice  in  Boston,  and  the  West,  and  over  one  hundred 
animals,  horses  and  mules,  have  been  operated  upon,  and  the 
result  will  be  given. 

Care  should  be  used  in  every  case  that  the  conjunctival  sac 
and  the  cornea  be  thoroughly  examined,  for  although  the  mem- 
brana  nictatans  is  very  useful  in  removing  foreign  bodies  from  the 
cornea,  bringing  them  towards  the  internal  canthus  so  they  may 
be  washed  away  by  the  tears,  sometimes  the  foreign  body  be¬ 
comes  imbedded  in  the  cornea  and  the  membrane  cannot  remove 
it,  and  straightway  you  have  an  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  in- 


*  Read  before  the  30th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
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volving  the  iris  and  adjacent  tissues.  In  horses’  eyes,  which  are  as 
a  rule  brown,  a  magnifying  lens  is  of  much  service  in  detecting 
foreign  bodies. 

Tension  of  the  eye-ball — this  is  a  useful  and  important  guide 
in  determining  whether  to  operate  or  not,  and  in  testing  the  eyes  I 
have  found  the  most  practical  way  is  to  exert  alternating  pressure 
of  two  fingers  placed  on  the  upper  lid,  testing  both  eyes  at  once, 
using  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  both  hands  on  the  eyes.  In 
this  way  a  slight  variation  of  the  tension  of  the  two  eyes  can  be 
determined.  If  found  harder  than  normal,  the  operation  is  indi¬ 
cated;  but  if  softer,  most  emphatically  contra-indicated,  for  surgi¬ 
cal  interference  means  an  early  and  incurable  blindness.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  use  the  solution  of  atropia  too  long  after  the  eye  has 
been  operated  upon,  as  it  causes  too  much  photophobia,  especially 
if  the  animal  has  to  be  worked  during  the  day.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  when  one  eye  is  affected  with  this  disease  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  other  will  become  affected  sooner  or  later;  this  should  be 
especially  remembered,  for  when  you  have  one  eye  cleared  up  and 
apparently  sound,  a  month  or  two  later  you  are  called  to  treat  the 
other  eye,  affected  more  or  less  severely,  either  from  sympathy, 
direct  nerve  influence,  or  by  infection.  The  effects  of  cocaine  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  especially  beneficial  in  this  operation;  it  renders  the 
cornea  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  conjunctival  sac  and  mem- 
brana  nictatans  non-sensitive  to  pressure,  touch  of  the  finger,  or 
speculum.  A  great  advantage  from  its  use  is  its  action  on  the 
small  capillaries;  they  become  for  a  time  contracted  and  the  operation 
is  nearly  bloodless.  It  also  renders  the  use  of  fixation  forceps  un¬ 
necessary,  as  the  eye-ball  can  be  moved  in  any  direction  or  desired 
position.  A  solution  of  cocaine,  5  pefr  cent.,  is  most  advantageous. 
Discs  of  gelatine  with  cocaine  are  not  satisfactory.  The  anti¬ 
septic  solution  to  be  preferred  is  boric  acid,  especially  in  treating 
the  eye,  as  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury  causes  the  cornea  to  become 
too  dry  by  continued  use,  and  the  epithelial  layer  is  lifted  up  as  a 
vesicle,  and  extensive  and  obstinate  opacities  may  be  formed.  In 
using  ointments  or  powders  containing  mercury,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium  internally  is  to  be  avoided,  as  this  event¬ 
ually  reaches  the  tear  fluid  and  the  secretions  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  changes  it  into  the  bin-iodide  of  mercury,  which  is  very  irri¬ 
tating  and  painful  to  the  eye.  Also  calomel,  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  eye  in  too  great  quantities  during  the  night,  becomes 
changed  into  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  and  acts  as  a  caustic,  and 
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migth  cause  deep  burns,  followed  by  extensive  sloughs  of  the 
conjunctiva,  especially  of  the  lower  lid. 

Cleanliness  is  very  important  before,  during  and  after  the  oper¬ 
ation.  Sponges  are  to  be  avoided^  and  absorbent  cotton  substituted. 
Instruments  are  best  disinfected  by  the  heat  and  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp.  One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  antiseptic  solutions  to  be 
used  in  washing  away  discharges,  is  chloride  of  sodium,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  the  pint  of  water;  it  supplies  a  collyriura  nearest  in  value  to 
the  natural  secretion  of  the  eye.  If  possible,  I  always  advise  an 
animal  to  be  taken  from  work  and  placed  in  a  well  ventilated  stall, 
darkened  in  front,  and  fed  moderate  rations  of  oats  and  hay,  or, 
if  in  season,  green  stuff.  Corn  is  to  be  avoided.  If  exercise  seems 
to  be  necessary,  have  it  done  after  sunset  or  on  cloudy  days. 
Excessive  work,  both  draught  and  trotting,  or  running,  should  be 
limited. 

The  collyria  used  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  success  are: 

Atropia  sulphate,  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
Cocaine,  five  per  cent,  solution  of  the  hydro-chlorate. 


Astringent  Col.: 

R.  P.  Zinci  sulphatis,  three  grains. 

An.  lauro-cerasi,  )  -p,  , 

Aq.  distillat^e,  [  Each,  3  ounces. 

M.  et.  Ft.  Col. 


Mercurial  Col.: 

R.  Ung  Hydrg.  sub.  nit.,  thirty  grains. 

A1  Amygdalae,  two  drachms. 

M.  et.  Ft.  Col. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  applying  collyrium  to  the  eye, 
is  by  the  Barnes  eye  dropper,  or  by  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton  on  the 
end  of  a  match  or  tooth-pick.  Especially  in  simple  or  complicated 
ophthalmia,  bandages,  ice-  bags,  sulphate  of  copper,  local  phlebotomy 
from  the  lachrymal  vein  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  are  too  irritating 
and  too  severe  in  inexperienced  hands.  Also  the  applications  of 
urine  and  the  infusion  of  tea  leaves,  as  these  only  complicate 
matters. 

The  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  very  useful  in  making  a 
diagnosis,  also  in  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  lens  after  the 
operation  has  been  performed  and  the  eye  cleared  up;  the  normal 
reflex  seems  to  be  restored,  although  spots  or  specks  are  some¬ 
times  discovered  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  lens,  which  if  another 
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attack  does  not  take  place,  apparently  remain  in  statu  quo;  and  as 
far  as  I  have  observed  rarely  interfere  with  sight,  except  when 
large,  then  may  make  the  animal  shy,  especially  at  reflected  light 
from  different  objects. 

I  might  note  here,  that  the  healthy  eye  should  be  studied  and 
examined  first,  so  that  the  normal  appearance  may  be  recognized 
as  well  as  its  differences  in  disease. 

Method  of  Operation. — The  patient  is  prepared  by  diet,  quiet 
and  darkness  immediately.  Collyrium  of  atropia  used  morning  and 
night  in  both  eyes,  to  properly  dilate  the  pupil  and  prevent  a  hernia 
of  the  iris  If  much  photophobia  is  present  use  col.  of  boric  acid, 
or  chi.  sodium,  together  with  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine. 
If  much  opacity,  and  a  tendency  toward  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
the  collyrium  of  mercury  is  indicated.  Continue  this  treatment 
form  36  to  48  hours,  then  confine  your  animal  for  operation,  using  a 
twitch,  while  an  assistant  holds  the  ear  with  one  hand  and  the  nose 
above  the  false  nostril  with  the  other.  Make  application  of  the 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  to  both  eyes,  by  means  of  absor¬ 
bent  cotton,  taking  pains  to  render  insensible  the  whole  lachrymal 
sac,  and  especially  the  membrana  nictatans,  this  generally  requires 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  When  the  eye  is  insensible  to  the  touch 
of  the  finger,  the  self-retaining  eye  speculum  is  introduced,  and 
with  the  narrow  cataract  knife  of  Van  Graefe’s,  modified  by  having 
it  only  half  the  usual  length  of  the  blade,  make  an  incision,  or 
puncture,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  and  sclera,  midway 
between  the  external  and  internal  canthi;  this  can  be  expedited  by 
slight  pressure  on  the  cornea  (previously  oiled  with  almond  oil). 
By  allowing  the  point  of  the  knife  to  remain  in  the  wound  the 
aqueous  humor  will  escape.  I  allow  enough  to  come  out  so  that 
the  cornea  has  a  flattened  appearance.  Care  must  be  exercised  that 
the  flow  of  aqueous  is  very  gradual,  or  the  lens  might  be  torn  from 
its  attachments,  the  iris  also  involved.  The  other  eye  is  operated 
upon  in  the  same  manner,  only  less  aqueous  humor  is  allowed  to 
flow  out.  This  operation  on  an  apparently  sound  eye,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  operation  is  performed  on  a  diseased  one,  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  experience,  for  when  only  one  eye  is  treated,  the 
other,  sooner  or  later,  becomes  involved. 

The  after  treatment  consists  in  the  same  rest,  quiet  and  shade, 
together  with  an  application  of  the  atropia  solution  every  second 
or  third  day,  not  oftener,  or  the  animal  will  suffer  too  much  from 
photophobia — also  applications  twice  a  day  of  the  mercurial 
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collyrium,  until  the  opacity  is  removed.  The  salt  and  water  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  used  daily,  to  remove  discharges,  and  also  allowed  to 
run  into  the  conjunctival  sacs. 

In  operating  care  must  be  used  in  making  the  puncture,  as  a 
large  opening  may  result  in  a  disastrous  fistula — also  in  directing 
of  the  knife  in  puncturing,  use  care  so  as  not  to  wound  the  iris  : 
this  can  be  easily  avoided  by  not  entering  the  anterior  chamber  too 
deeply,  and  by  directing  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of 
the  cornea.  Complications  may  ensue  of  hernia  of  the  iris, 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  or  anterior  synechia,  together  with  fistula  and 
escape  of  the  lens  and  vitreous  humor  already  mentioned:  these  can 
be  avoided  by  care,  cleanliness  and  judgment  in  operating. 

The  following  cases,  I  have  arranged  according  to  the  time 
operated  upon: 
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Animal . 

Age. 

No.  Op. 

Times  Affected. 

Result. 

B.  M. 

6 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

B  G. 

5 

8 

44 

44 

44 

Three  years. 

44 

Fair. 

G.  G. 

8 

4 

Two  “ 

Good. 

R.  G. 

6 

44 

One  “ 

44 

6 

4  4 

Once. 

44 

Bk.  G. 

7 

Two 

4  4 

44 

R  M. 

10 

Three 

44 

Bad.  ■ 

G.  M. 

3 

One 

4  4 

Good. 

4  k 

k  4 

B.  S. 

7 

4 

4  4 

44 

44 

B.  F. 

2 

4  4 

Fiom  birth. 

Bad. 

G.  F. 

3 

<4 

Once. 

Good. 

Bk.  F. 

4 

44 

44 

44 

R.  F. 

2 

4  4 

4 

44 

R.  S. 

6 

4  4 

Four  years. 

Bad. 

Br.  M. 

10 

Two. 

Once. 

Good. 

Animal. 

Age.  No.  Op. 

1891 . 

Times  Affected. 

Result. 

G.  G. 

5l 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

Bk.  S. 

12 

44 

44 

44 

C.  M. 

5' 

44 

44 

4  4 

Br  G. 

5 

44 

4  4 

4  4 

G.  G. 

7 

Two. 

Every  year. 

b4  44 

Fair.  Improved 

4  4 

7 

Three. 

Bad. 

Bk  G. 

9 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

G.  S. 

4 

44 

Two  years. 

44 

G.  G. 

3 

4  4 

Once. 

4  4 

B.  G 

4 

4  4 

4  4 

44 

Bk.  G. 

10 

44 

3  times  a  year 

Bad.  Shies  badly. 

G.  G. 

7 

4  4 

for  4  years. 

Once. 

opacity  of  lens. 
Good. 

B.  G. 

5 

4  4 

44 

4  4 

G.  G. 

6 

44 

44 

4  4 

Mule. 

3 

Two. 

4  4 

4  4 

B.  M. 

8 

44 

4  4 

44 

Mule. 

4 

One. 

Twice. 

4  4 

44 

5 

4 

3  times  a  year 

Bad. 

R.  M. 

7 

44 

for  2  years . 

Once. 

Good. 

B.  M. 

8 

44 

4 

4  4 

Mule . 

Ag. 

Two. 

Every  other 

Improved.  Fair 

B.  G. 

One. 

month,  I  year 

I  year,  4  times 

Once. 

44 

Br.  G. 

7 

44 

Good . 

R.  G. 

6 

44 

Twice. 

4  4 

R.  M. 

6 

44 

Once. 

4  4 

Bk,  G. 

5 

4‘ 

4  k 

44 

Small 
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Animal . 

Age.  No.  Op. 

Times  Affected. 

Result. 

I 

Jack. 

4 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

2 

Bk.  G. 

8 

U 

U 

3 

P’d.  G. 

9 

Two. 

Two  years. 

Improved. 

4 

P’d.  M. 

8 

One. 

Once. 

Good . 

5 

Mule. 

4 

Two. 

U 

i  i 

6 

5 

One. 

7 

B.  G. 

6 

;( 

3  times,  I  year 

U 

8 

C.  G. 

5 

Once. 

ik 

9 

G.  M. 

8 

Two. 

u 

10 

Bk.  G. 

3 

One. 

(C 

11 

B.  G. 

4 

(,i 

a 

12 

B.  M. 

4 

i  C 

ll 

13 

Bk.  S. 

10 

Three. 

Four  years. 

No  more  attacks.  B 
Cataracts  both 

14 

Bk.  G. 

3 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

15 

R.  M. 

5 

U 

U 

1. 

16 

R.  G. 

7 

(  ( 

u 

( ; 

17 

9 

fc  ; 

a 

18 

Mule. 

4 

Two. 

Two  years. 

Improved. 

19 

Jennet. 

8 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

20 

B.  G. 

Ag. 

i ; 

i  i 

U 

21 

R.  M. 

ii 

u 

U 

22 

B.  G. 

U 

a 

iC 

u 

23 

R.  S. 

U 

Three. 

Three  years. 

Bad. 

24 

G.  S. 

4 

Two . 

Two  years. 

25 

R.  M. 

5 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

26 

Jack. 

4 

Two. 

U 

27 

B.  G. 

7 

One. 

U 

i  k 

28 

12 

U 

One  year. 

U 

1893. 


Animal. 

Age.  No.  Op. 

Times  Affected. 

Result. 

I 

B.  G. 

6 

One. 

Once. 

Good . 

2 

B.  G. 

7 

•  i 

3 

C.  G. 

6 

U 

U 

ii 

4 

C.  G. 

5 

bC 

k  . 

5 

Mule. 

4 

w 

kk 

6 

C.  S. 

8 

(( 

kk 

7 

Br.  G. 

Ag. 

Two. 

Four  years. 

Bad. 

8 

Br.  M. 

7 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

9 

B.  S. 

8 

Two. 

Five  years. 

Bad . 

10 

B.  M. 

4 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

II 

G.  M. 

6 

i  i 

kk 

12 

B.  F. 

2 

a 

u 

kk 

13 

B.  C. 

I 

u 

i ; 

kk 

14 

G.  C. 

2 

i ; 

kk 

IS 

Bk.  G. 

4 

u 

i  k 

16 

Bk.  M. 

7 

Two. 

Two  years. 

Bad. 

17 

Mule. 

5 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

18 

5 

U 

k  k 

19 

R.  M. 

4 

(  i 

ki 

20 

Shetl’d. 

3 

u 

a 

kk 

21 

B.  G. 

5 

c ; 

a 

k  i 

22 

C.  G. 

4 

;; 

it. 

k  k 

23 

C.  M. 

6 

a 

kk 

24 

8 

Two. 

Four  years. 

Improved 

25 

R.  S. 

Ag. 

W  > 

U 

Once. 

Good. 

26 

R.  G. 

Three. 

Five  years . 

Bad. 

27 

R.  C. 

3 

One. 

Once. 

Good. 

28 

Br.  G. 

5 

i.  i 

Ik 

kk 

29 

R.  M. 

Ag. 

Two. 

Four  years. 

Bad 

Resume. — These  cases,  of  which  eighty  per  cent,  have  done 
well,  ten  per  cent,  an  improvement  and  ten  per  cent,  badly,  have 
extended  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind' 
that  the  changeable  nature  of  horse-flesh  in  regard  to  barter, 
should  always  be  considered  in  giving  statistics  in  the  result  of 
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operations,  and  a  surgeon’s  sucess  may  be  limited  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  case,  as  long  as  he  can  keep  track  of  it.  I  would  state  that 
especially  in  the  last  three  years,  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
case  has  been  followed  up  as  closely  as  possible.  This  has  been 
much  more  easily  done  here,  where  horse  flesh  does  not  change 
hands  as  often  as  in  the  East.  There  have  been  within  the  last 
two  years  twenty-five  animals  that  I  have  lost  track  of,  as  they 
were  shipped  to  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  or  Buffalo  market,  these 
I  have  not  entered  on  the  list. 


SCOURING  IN  CALVES. 

Communication  to  Journal  by  T.  S.  Gold,  Commissioner  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  Domestic  Animals.  Board  of  Agriculture, 

State  of  Connecticut. 

The  article  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Parker,  on  “Scouring  in  Calves^’ 
(Oct.  Number,  page  227),  in  general  meets  my  approval  ;  but 
he  has  failed  to  notice  two  of  the  most  striking  forms  of  the  disease. 

First,  young  calves,  often  full  blood  Jerseys  in  good  surroundings, 
are  taken  with  scouring  soon  after  birth  and  die  in  a  few  days. 
Some  persons  think  it  is  one  form,  or  result,  or  in  some  way  connect¬ 
ed  with  abortion,  and  no  remedies  seem  to  avail.  They  only  suck 
their  dams. 

Second,  calves  that  are  suckled  on  cows  for  veal — new  ones  are 
bought  as  they  are  sold,  and  the  business  followed  during  the  season. 
The  stables  become  filthy  and  scouring  sets  in  at  any  age,  sometimes 
four  to  six  weeks  old,  and  calves  more  or  less  suddenly  die,  but  may 
live  several  days  or  be  sent  to  market  after  a  moderate  attack. 
This  is  evidently  a  contagious  or  infectious  form,  for  the  pens  vaca¬ 
ted  for  several  months  will  communicate  the  disease  to  a  new  lot 
of  calves.  Both  these  forms  resist  treatment  and  are  very  serious. 

The  common  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  yeilds  to  a  cleaning  up  of  the 
stable  and  medication,  I  usually  for  convenience  of  giving,  prepare 
balls  smaller  than  hens’  eggs.  Flour,  enough  to  make  adhesive 
Pulv.  Ginger,  and  Prepared  Chalk,  same  quanity.  Moisten  the 
whole  with  laudanum  and  essence  of  pepperment  or  Cholera  mix¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  best  to  make  balls  one  half  size  of  hen’s  egg  and  give 
one  or  more  twice  a  day.  In  cleansing  the  pens,  fresh  sods  and  loam 
are  useful.  Perhaps  more  thorough  disinfection  would  relieve  the 
contagious  form,  but  the  only  help  for  the  common  farmer  is  to  start 
with  a  new  stock  of  calves  in  clean  pens  in  the  fields  or  distant  barns. 

West  Cornwall,  Conn., 

Oct.  27th,  1893. 


MILLET  DISEASE. 


By  T.  D.  Hinebauch,  M.  S.,  V.  S. 


During  the  winter  of  ’91  and  '92,  a  disease  existed  among 
horses  that  had  been  fed  on  millet.  It  was  known  as  millet 
disease,  and  existed  to  a  great  extent  wherever  millet  was  used  as 
food.  There  was  an  average  death  rate  of  from  seven  to  ten  per 
cent.  On  many  farms  the  death  rate  was  considerably  higher, 
while  on  others  no  animal  succumbed  to  the  disease.  A  few  of 
the  animals  affected  remained  permanently* diseased,  the  disease 
having  settled  in  the  joints. 

The  condition  of  the  millet  at  the  time  of  harvesting  seemed 
to  make  no  difference  in  regard  to  the  virulence  of  the  attack. 
That  which  was  cut  when  about  one-fourth  headed  produced  the 
same  results  as  that  which  was  fully  headed,  or  that  which  had 
partly  ripened. 

The  symptoms  as  observed  were  as  follows:  For  a  number  of 
days  previous  to  the  attack,  the  kidneys  acted  very  freely.  This 
continued  for  several  days,  when  their  action  was  much  less  than 
the  normal.  Muscles  of  shoulders,  chest,  loins  and  haunches  stiff 
and  sore.  Later  on  there  is  soreness  of  the  joints,  usually  the 
stifle  and  hock.  This  often  changes  from  one  leg  to  another,  or 
from  the  hind  to  the  fore  extremities.  There  are  well  marked 
symptoms  of  pain  with  a  slight  amount  of  fever.  The  temperature 
usually  varies  from  102  to  104  degrees.  In  exceptional  instances 
it  may  reach  106  degrees,  but  soon  recedes.  The  pulse  is  more 
frequent  and  hard.  The  fever  is  remittent  rather  than  continued 
and  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  pain.  At  no  time  is 
the  animal  free  from  pain  or  fever  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 
It  is  a  continued  succession  of  ups  and  downs,  gradually  growing 
less  marked  until  the  disease  finally  comes  to  an  end.  The  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  eye  redden,  tongue  coated,  mouth  hot,  dry  and 
sticky,  having  a  peculiar  sour  odor.  Bowels  constipated,  urine 
scanty,  thick  and  stringy.  The  pain  in  the  muscles  causes  the 
animal  to  assume  a  cramped  or  drawn  together  position,  with  back 
arched  and  with  a  well  defined  line  along  the  lower  end  of  the 
ribs.  He  has  no  disposition  to  move,  but  if  made  to  do  so,  has  a 
straddling,  ungainly,  painful  gait,  frequently  groaning  at  every 
step.  Occasionally  the  animal  lies  down  and  is  unable  to  rise. 
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more  from  the  severe  pain  than  from  any  changed  condition  of  the 
muscles  or  joints.  At  first  there  is  profuse  sweating,  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  affected  muscles;  the  animal  will  flinch  and  show 
more  or  less  evidence  of  pain.  Or,  if  pressure  be  applied  to  the 
affected  joints,  the  same  result  will  be  manifest.  If  the  horse  be 
down  he  will  lie  comparatively  quiet,  and  occasionally  make  a 
feeble  effort  to  rise.  The  intense  pain  that  this  movement  causes 
induces  quietude  again,  and  it  is  seldom  that  he  will  rise,  even  if 
persistently  urged  to  do  so.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  the  animal 
generally  assuming  a  painful  expression.  Should  any  other  region 
than  the  one  just  indicated  be  affected,  similar  symptoms  will 
manifest  themselves  by  special  movement  or  manipulation  of  the 
diseased  part.  When  the  disease  occurs  in  mares  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  slight  tumefaction  of  the  vulva,  which  extends  into  the 
vagina  a  variable  distance.  Underneath  the  external  membrane 
the  connective  tissue  is  engorged  with  serum,  until  in  some 
instances  the  swelling  assumes  immense  volume.  Fomenting  the 
swollen  parts  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  (from  one-half  to 
two  hours)  reduces  them  to  nearly  their  normal  condition.  The 
effect,  however,  is  not  permanent,  the  parts  becoming  infiltrated 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours.  The  above  condition  exists 
regardless  of  pregnancy.  Animals  not  in  foal  showing  the  same 
condition  as  those  which  are  in  foal.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  state  what 
should  induce  the  above  symptoms  unless  it  be  merely  external 
manifestation  of  a  general  diseased  condition  of  the  generative 
and  urinary  organs.  Pregnant  mares  showing  the  above  symptoms 
do  not  always  abort,  but  give  birth  to  a  healthy  foal  at  the  end  of 
the  usual  period  of  gestation. 

A  number  of  those  cases  which  came  under  my  observation 
showed  well  marked  pleuritis  and  pleurodynia,  the  pleurisy  being 
very  severe  and  accompanied  by  a  fever  raging  from  103  to  104 
degrees.  With  vigorous  treatment  it  usually  subsided  within 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  joints  then  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  affected  until  the  typical  form  becomes  established. 

DURATION  OF  THE  ATTACK. 

There  is  no  definite  limit  to  the  time  a  horse  may  suffer  from 
a  single  attack.  Mules,  which  are  also  subject  to  the  disease,  have 
a  severer  form,  which  lasts  much  longer.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  have  never  seen  a  mule  recover  entirely  under  from  five 
weeks  to  as  many  months,  and  they  are  more  apt  to  remain  perman¬ 
ently  unfit  for  work. 

Some  cases  recover  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  while  others  linger 
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for  several  weeks  or  months.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
acute  form  gives  way  to  the  chronic.  Colts  yield  more  readily  to 
treatment  than  older  horses.  In  fact  the  older  the  horse  the 
more  severe  will  be  the  disease,  and  the  longer  the  attack. 

In  describing  the  various  cases  to  which  we  shall  allude,  the 
history,  surroundings  and  treatment  of  the  animals  prior  to  the 
attack,  symptoms,  treatment  and  termination  of  the  disease  will  be 
considered  in  each  individual  instance.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  all  cases  we  have  treated,  but  select  the  first  two  and 
the  last  one,  as  we  consider  them  a  fair  average  of  the  total 
number. 

CASE  I. 

Bay  mare  eight  years  old,  weighs  about  1,150  to  1,200  pounds. 
In  foal,  due  in  two  months.  Was  found  lying  on  her  right  side. 
Health  previously  good.  Had  never  been  sick  while  in  possession 
of  present  owner,  who  purchased  horse  at  five  years  old.  Bred  and 
raised  in  Iowa, 

Surroundings. — Barn  low,  housed  forty  head  of  mules  and 
horses.  No  special  means  of  ventilation.  Ceiling  covered  with 
frost,  which  has  been  gradually  melting  and  dropping  down  upon 
the  stock,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  wet.  Fed  on  millet  in 
good  condition,  cut  when  about  one- fifth  headed  out.  Grain  con¬ 
sists  of  bran  principally,  some  receiving  one  feed  of  oats  per  day. 
During  the  day  the  stock  ran  in  a  yard,  having  access  to  wheat' 
straw. 

Symptoms. — Animal  was  found  lying  on  her  right  side,  rising 
on  haunches  like  a  dog  and  groaning  as  though  in  intense  pain, 
breathing  distressed,  and  number  of  respirations  increased  to 
eighteen  per  minute,  flank  and  shoulder  covered  with  sweat. 
Manipulation  of  hock  and  stifle  joints  induced  severe  pain.  Pulse 
eighty,  wiry  and  full.  Temperature,  104  degrees  F.  The  animal 
was  raised  by  means  of  slings,  and  after  remained  in  them  half 
an  hour,  was  able  to  stand  without  assistance,  but  would  not 
move.  The  lips  of  the  vulva  were  much  swollen,  having  a  semi¬ 
transparent  appearance.  The  evacuation  of  the  bowels  showed 
the  secretion  to  be  normal.  Urine  scanty,  clear  and  light  colored. 
The  breath  had  a  disagreeable,  sour  odor. 

The  case  was  diagnosed  as  rheumatism,  and  the  following 
treatment  prescribed:  Fomentation  of  the  vulva  until  swelling 
disappears.  Pure  water  containing  nitrate  of  potash  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  allow  two  ounces  per  day.  Hay  and  bran,  dry  bed¬ 
ding.  Use  of  slings,  and  internally; 
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Sodium  Salicylate  2  oz. 

Aqua  8  oz. 

Give  one  ounce  every  six  hours. 

Saw  the  animal  two  days  later,  when  a  marked  improvement 
was  noticed.  Temperature,  102.5  F.  Pulse,  sixty,  not  nearly  so 
wiry.  Respiration  12  per  minute.  Appetite  good.  Water  taken 
in  moderate  quantities.  Changed  the  treatment  by  discontinuing 
the  nitrate  of  potash  and  giving  the  following  : 

Sodium  Salicylate  2  oz. 

FI.  Ext.  Gentian  2  oz. 

Aqua  8  oz. 

Give  one  ounce  three  times  per  day. 

Did  not  see  the  mare  again,  but  was  informed  that  she  entirely 
recovered  in  about  ten  days,  and  when  due  gave  birth  to  a  healthy 
foal. 

CASE  II. 

Sorrel  mare,  eleven  years  old,  due  to  foal. 

History. — Health  good.  Had  never  suffered  from  any  dis¬ 
ease.  Had  raised  two  colts,  both  of  which  were  healthy.  For 
several  days  previous  to  my  visit,  the  mare  showed  slight  lameness, 
which  gradually  increased  in  severity.  Loss  of  appetite.  Seemed 
to  drink  more  than  usual.  First  indications  of  lameness  in  left 
hind  leg.  Was  then  called  to  prescribe  for  the  mare. 

Surroundings. — Barn  contained  carriage  room,  one  box  and 
three  single  stalls.  Ventilation  poor,  ceiling  covered  with  frost, 
which  was  melting  and  dropping  on  stock.  Floor  so  wet  that 
bedding  was  wet  all  the  time. 

Feed. — Millet,  hay  and  oat  straw.  The  millet  and  oats  had 
been  seeded  together,  and  both  were  headed  when  cut  for  hay. 
Grain  ration  consisted  of  two  quarts  nice  clean  oats  as  a  feed  three 
times  per  day. 

Symptoms. — At  time  of  consultation  there  was  but  a  small 
quantity  of  urine  secreted,  light  colored  and  clear.  Great  lame¬ 
ness  in  left  hind  leg.  All  the  joints  were  affected,  the  hock,  stifle 
and  fetlock  being  especially  sore  and  tender  to  the  touch.  Tucked 
up  appearance  of  the  abdomen.  Respiration,  12  per  minute.  Tem¬ 
perature,  102.5  degress  F.  The  animal  would  stand  up  part  of  the 
time,  disliked  to  lie  down,  and  when  down  would  not  rise  unless 
urged  to  do  so.  The  third  day  after  the  attack  she  foaled  a 
healthy  colt.  Through  carelessness  of  the  attendant  the  colt 
became  chilled  by  being  allowed  to  lie  in  the  water  which  came 
with  it,  and  died  in  thirty-six  hours.  The  mare  refused  to  get  up. 
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was  then  placed  in  slings,  and  during  her  endeavors  to  stand 
ruptured  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pedis  perforatus  of  the  right  hind 
foot  from  its  insertion.  She  was  then  destroyed. 

Treatment. — Consisted  of  stimulants  and  salycilate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potash.  There  was  an  improvement  up  to  the  time 
of  foaling,  but  at  that  time  the  symptoms  became  aggravated. 

CASE  III. 

History.— Bay  mare,  age  unknown,  had  given  birth  to  a  heal¬ 
thy  foal  three  weeks  prior  to  my  being  called.  Foal  healthy  at 
present  time  (7  months  old). 

Surroundings. — Ventilation  imperfect.  Banked  barn,  walls 
dry.  Fed  on  millet  hay  two-thirds  headed  out.  Oats,  three 
quarts. 

Symptoms. — Found  the  animal  lying  down,  endeavored  to  get 
her  up  by  the  use  of  slings,  would  not  bear  any  weight  on  hind 
legs.  Pain  upon  pressure  of  any  of  the  joints  of  hind  legs,  and 
also  in  gluteal  region.  Temperature,  104  F.  Respiration,  20.  Pulse, 
70.  Rigors  and  distressed  appearance. 

After  thirty-six  hours’  treatment  the  attendant  attempted  to 
raise  the  mare  and  let  her  drop,  killing  her  almost  instantly.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  struggle  she  ruptured  the  gastrocnemious  externus  from 
its  insertion,  allowing  the  summit  of  the  os  calcis  to  protrude 
through  the  skin. 

POST-MORTEM. 

I  held  a  post-mortem  on  both  of  the  hind  legs  and  found  them 
essentially  the  same  in  morbid  appearance.  I  will  describe  the 
lesions  as  they  occurred  in  the  left  hind  leg,  those  of  the  right 
leg  being  fully  as  severe.  The  insertion  of  the  abductor  magnus 
was  torn  from  its  attachment,  and  carried  with  it  particles  of  bone. 
The  portion  of  bone  which  was  removed  was  nearly  circular  in 
shape,  a  little  pointed  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  in  all  covered 
about  one  and  one-half  square  inches.  The  region  of  the  popliteus 
was  torn  loose,  and  also  carried  with  it  small  particles  of  bone;  the 
bone  exposed  was  somewhat  softened,  it  was  also  severed  from  its 
attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  stifle  joint.  The  cap¬ 
sular  ligament  of  the  patella  showed  marked  infiltrations  with  a 
diminished  supply  of  synovial  fluid.  In  fact  the  absence  of  syno¬ 
vial  fluid  was  well  marked  in  all  the  joints,  there  being  scarcely  a 
trace  left  in  some  of  them.  The  insertion  of  the  triceps  abductor 
femoris,  the  tensor  fascia  lata  and  quadriceps  cruralis  were  also 
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torn  loose  from  the  bone,  and  as  was  the  case  with  the  other 
muscles,  carried  with  them  particles  of  bone.  The  bursa  at  the 
side  of  the  hock  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  muscle 
passed,  was  dry  and  contained  scarcely  a  trace  of  synovial  fluid. 
The  parts  adhered  to  each  other  showing  that  the  condition  had 
existed  for  some  little  time  previous  to  death.  The  gastrocnemius 
externus  was  also  ruptured  from  its  attachment,  allowing  the  hock 
to  become  flexed.  The  summit  of  the  os  calcis  protruded  through 
the  soft  tissues  and  skin  so  that  it  was  exposed  to  sight.  No  syno¬ 
vial  fluid  found  in  the  hock  joint.  The  external  straight  ligament 
of  the  patella,  the  external  middle  interior  sesamoidean  ligament, 
the  right  branch  of  the  superior  sesamoidean,  the  lateral  ligaments 
of  the  pastern  joint  and  the  two  posterior  ligaments  of  the  same 
joint  were  torn  from 'their  attachments.  The  capsular  ligament 
of  the  fetlock  joint  was  perforated  at  its  postero  inferior  aspect, 
and  also  near  the  center  of  the  postero  internal  aspect. 

The  joints. — The  distal  extremity  of  the  femur  presented  in¬ 
dentations  on  both  condyles  and  trochlea.  On  the  condyles  they 
were  small,  pit-like,  some  round,  some  oblong,  while  some  were 
long  and  narrow,  having  the  appearance  of  a  line.  The  trochlea 
was  smooth,  and  at  its  inferior  portion  the  cartilage  had  become 
nearly  worn  away  so  that  distinct  grooves  were  noticeable  where 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  patella. 

The  Patella. — The  texture  of  the  patella  was  spongy,  being 
not  nearly  so  hard  and  compact  as  the  average  A  portion  of  its 
ligamentous  attachments  had  given  away,  exposing  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  bone.  Its  posterior  surface  which  articulates  with 
the  trochlea  of  the  femur,  especially  the  innermost  concavity  con¬ 
tained  numerous  indentations,  exhibiting  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
cartilage.  These  indentations  were  nearly  all  oval,  a  few  of  them 
triangular  in  shape,  pit  like,  and  some  of  them  quite  deep.  In  the 
crest  inside  the  lateral  borders  abrupt  eminences  composed  wholly 
of  cartilage  existed. 

The  Tibia. — The  proximal  extremity  showed  indentations  simi¬ 
lar  in  character,  but  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  those  which 

* 

existed  on  the  distal  extremity  of  the  tibia,  and  also  showed  more 
marked  deterioration  than  any  of  the  other  joints  of  the  limb. 
The  cartilages  in  the  particular  grooves  had  completely  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  center,  leaving  the  bone  exposed.  The  disease  had 
not  existed  long  enough,  evidently  to  allow  porcellaneous  deposit 
to  take  place ;  it  was  somewhat  roughened  in  character.  The 
ridges  of  the  astragalus  contained  numerous  small  indentations 
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at  their  acute  angle,  and  showed  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
articular  cartilage. 

Fetlock  Joint. — Changes  similar  to  those  of  the  femoro  patellae 
and  tibial  joint.  The  pastern  joint  showed  very  little  change  and 
that  on  the  distal  extremity  of  the  os  suffraginis.  All  the  partic¬ 
ular  surfaces  of  the  os  corona,  of  the  navicular  and  os  pedis  were 
normal  with  the  exception  of  two  small  spots  which  existed  on  the 
articular  surface  of  the  os  pedis  where  it  articulates  with  the  os 
corona. 

The  ill  effect  of  the  feeding  of  millet  occurs  mostly  during 
cold  weather,  and  in  horses  that  are  not  at  work.  Whether  cold  of 
itself  is  an  important  factor,  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  we 
think  it  has  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  diseased  condition.  One 
very  important  factor  is  the  want  of  proper  ventilation.  The 
greatest  number  of  affected  animals  belonging  to  any  single  farm 
were  invariably  found  in  barns  where  ventilation  was  the  poorest. 
In  fact  we  can  only  call  to  mind  a  very  few  cases  where  the 
ventilation  was  good.  Those  cases  were  less  severe  than  those 
where  the  stables  were  illy  ventilated.  They  also  recover  much 
more  quickly. 

The  question  of  proper  ventilation  is  not  so  serious  a  one 
where  extremely  low  temperatures  do  not  occur.  But  where  there 
is  extreme  cold  as  in  our  region,  the  thermometer  going  as  low  as 
40  to  50  degrees  F.,  and  remaining  below  20  degrees  F.  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  accompanied  by  high  winds,  then  the  matter 
of  properly  ventilating  a  barn  becomes  a  serious  question. 

September  7th,  1893,  we  began  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  accurately  the  effects  of  millet  upon  horses. 

We  selected  three  geldings,  one  three  years  old,  one  five  years, 
and  the  other  six  years  old.  The  three  year  old  could  not  be 
handled  satisfactorily,  and  was  thrown  out  after  having  been  an 
experiment  for  five  days.  The  other  two  were  continued  over  a 
period  lasting  from  September  7th  to  October  4th,  inclusive.  The  first 
period  lasted  from  September  7th  to  September  20th,  it  being  a 
preliminary  one.  During  that  time  the  horses  received  hay  and 
oats.  On  September  2otK  the  feed  was  changed  from  hay  to 
millet,  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  millet  being  given  as  they 
had  consumed  of  hay.  The  millet  was  less  than  half  headed  out, 
and  was  secured  in  fairly  good  order;  the  oats  were  old  and  in  good 
first  class  condition;  the  same  oats  being  fed  during  both  periods. 
On  October  ist,  hay  was  again  substituted  for  millet,  in  order  to 
place  the  animals  again  in  a  normal  condition.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  I  have  tabulated  as  follows  : 
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Harry,  S.  G.,  7.9  old.  Jirri)  Bl.  G.,  5.9  old. 


Temp.  Temp. 

Fahr.  Fahr. 
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Temperatures  are  Fahrenheit.  Weights  are  lb.  and  oz.  Urine  record  extends  from  6  p.m. 
to  6  p.M.  (24  hrs.) 

At  6  p.  M.  of  the  20th,  millet  was  substituted  for  hay,  and  continued  as  the  coarse  feed.  The 
millet  was  nearly  one-half  kneaded  out.  No  heads  were  fully  developed. 
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Harry,  S,  G.,  7.9  old. 


Jim,  Bl.  G.,  5.9  old. 
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Note — Both  horses  were  changed  from  millet  to  hay  the  evening  of  October  ist.  On  the 
27th  of  September  Harry  passed  urine  twenty-seven  times  ;  exhibited  considerable  pain.  Jim  had 
two  attacks  of  colic  September  22  and  September  27.  From  the  23d  to  the  27th  Jim  moved  about 
with  a  stradling  gait  when  first  moved.  During  the  whole  trial  both  horses  were  either  driven  or 
ridden  for  exercise.  The  distance  was  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  daily. 
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During  the  winter  we  shall  continue  our  experiments  in  that 
line,  using  millet  which  is  all  headed  for  one  lot,  another  lot 
partially  matured,  and  a  third  lot  ready  for  seed.  We  shall  also 
feed  seed  as  a  grain  feed  instead  of  oats.  Another  line  of  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  poorly  gath¬ 
ered  millet  produces  a  more  aggravated  form  of  the  disease  than 
when  it  is  gathered  in  good  condition.  We  have  found  that  millet 
is  a  very  hard  crop  to  secure  in  excellent  condition.  It  readily 
moulds  if  there  is  much  moisture  during  the  process  of  curing. 
Should  a  rain  set  in  at  that  time,  and  continue  for  a  day  or  two, 
the  millet  invariably  moulds  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  fact 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  it  so  that  the  dust  does  not 
rise  from  it  when  it  is  shaken. 

The  chemical  analysis  was  kindly  made  for  me  by  Prof.  Ladd 
and  his  assistant.  Prof.  Whalen.  They  were  conducted  with  a 
view  of  only  determining  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  each  sample, 
and  the  amount  of  dry  matter. 

To  be  Continued. 
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ACTINOMYCOSIS  BOVIS,  OR  “LUMP  JAW.” 


By  Prof.  N.  S.  Mayo,  D.V.S., 

Experiment  Station,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

In  the  March  number,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  3,  fob  163,  of  this  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  article  on  “Actinomycosis  Bovis,  or  ‘  Lump  Jaw,’”  was 
improperly  attributed  to  R.  R.  Dinwiddie,  V.S.  The  error  occurred 
in  the  Editorial  Office  ;  the  copy  did  not  have  Dr.  Mayo’s  name 
and  had  been  filed  with  a  letter  of  Dr.  Dinwiddie^s  relative  to  the 
subject.  We  offer  Dr.  Mayo  our  apologies  and  shall  claim  from 
him  another  article  to  prove  our  appreciation,  and  Dr.  Dinwiddie 
owes  one  in  payment  of  his  temporary  colors. 
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FISTULA.* 


By  Prof.  M.  H.  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  V.  M., 
University  of  Minnesota. 


There  are  few  questions  in  the  whole  field  of  veterinary  science 
of  which  the  young  practitioner  feels  that  he  knows  more,  and  the 
older  wishes  he  did  know  more,  than  those  of  fistula.  Aside  from 
castrations,  there  is  propably  no  one  class  of  patients  with  which 
rural  practitioners  deal  more  commonly  and  none  are  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  more  unsatisfactory.  We  discuss  them  at  every  meet¬ 
ing  of  our  State  Association,  so  do  all  dur  sister  associations,  and 
yet  we  use  about  the  same  old  treatment  as  did  our  predecessors 
half  a  century  ago.  They  are  just  as  dirty  and  just  as  disagreeable, 
just  as  slow  and  just  as  liable  to  recur. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  anatomy  concerned  in  the  quest¬ 
ion  of  fistula  of  the  Cervical  and  Anterior  Dorsal  regions  calls  for 
a  study  of  32  pairs  of  muscles,  19  pairs  of  nerves,  i  ligament,  and 
20  pairs  of  arteries  and  their  associated  veins  ;  but  only  the  more 
important  can  be  discussed  in  a  paper  of  this  length. 

The  muscles  are  counted  as  follows  :  Panniculus  Carnosus,  i; 
all  the  Superior  Cervical,  numbering  17;  all  of  the  Inferior  Cervical, 
numbering  ii;  Supra  and  Infra  Spinatus  of  the  External  Scapular, 
and  one  Internal  Scapular,  the  Subscapularis  ;  four  from  the 
Dorsal  region  Trapezius,  Small  Anterior  Serratus,  Ilio-Spinalis  and 
Common  Intercostal.  In  the  Costal  region,  we  will  count  about 
four  of  the  External  Intercostals.  In  ordinary  practice,  however, 
we  rarely  find  but  17  pairs  of  muscles  associated  with  this  patho¬ 
logical  condition. 

For  brevity’s  sake,  the  blood  and  nerve  supply  is  given  with 
the  Myology.  An  operator,  who  cares  to  become  an  expert  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases,  must  know  where  these  muscles  are,  their 
origin,  insertion,  direction  of  fibres,  and  their  function.  He  must 
have  definite  ideas  of  the  location,  course,  and  distribution  of  the 
larger  blood  vessels,  and  nerves,  if  he  would  make  very  deep  incis¬ 
ions  and  punctures,  as  he  sometimes  must  do.  It  is  very  unpleas- 

*  Read  before  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  and  International  Congress;, 
Chicago,  October  i8th,  1893. 
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Fistula. 


ant  to  cut  the  Dorsal,  Superior  Cervical,  or  even  larger  branches 
of  the  Vertebral  Artery,  under  several  inches  of  muscular  tissue. 

The  Panniculus  is  a  broad  sheet  of  muscular  and  aponeurotic 
tissue,  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  just  under  the  skin  and 
applied  to  the  sides  of  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  Subcutaneous 
Thoracic,  a  branch  from  the  Brachial  plexus,  with  superficial 
branches  of  the  cervio  and  dorso-spinal  nerves,  furnish  nerve  force. 
Its  blood  supply  comes  through  the  Dorsal,  Vertebral,  External 
Thoracic  and  Superior  Scapular,  with  all  the  Dorso-spinal  Inter- 
costals. 

The  Cervical  Ligament.^  through  its  surgical  importance, 
demands  more  than  passing  notice.  All  the  Superior  Cervical 
muscles  are  arranged  in  layers  beneath  the  Funicular  and  on  either 
side  of  the  Lamellar  portion.  The  peculiar  anatomical  features  of 
this  great  ligament,  and  its  association  with  related  muscles,  explain 
in  part  the  prevalence  and  persistence  of  fistulae  in  the  cervical 
region.  It  is  easily  divided  for  study  into  two  portions,  the  funi¬ 
cular  and  the  lamellar.  The  former  is  simply  a  wide  band  of 
yellow  elastic  fibres,  with  one  end  inserted  in  the  spinous  process 
of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  with  the  Dorso-lumbar  ligament  ;  the 
other  at  the  cervical  tuberosity  of  the  Occipital  bone.  Its  function 
is  to  support  the  head.  The  Lamellar  consists  of  two  equal  plates 
of  similar  tissue  closely  applied,  placed  vertically  in  the  median 
line,  and  filling  the  triangular  space  between  the  funicular  portion 
and  the  cervical  vertebrae.  It  is  attached  below  to  the  spinous 
processes  of  last  six  cervical  ;  to  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae, 
and  above  to  the  funicular.  They  are  in  relation  externally  to  one 
branch  of  the  Ilio  Spinal  ligament,  the  Transverse-Spinous  muscle 
of  the  neck,  and  Great  Complexus.  The  Superior  Cervical  muscles, 
seventeen  in  number  on  each  side,  are  arranged  in  four  fairly  well 
defined  layers. 

The  Trapezius  is  a  thin  triangular  muscle,  covering  the  withers 
and  cervical  base,  attached  above  to  the  funicular  ligament  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  Anterior  Dorsal  vertebrae,  and  below  by 
its  apical  aponeurosis  to  the  Olecranon  spine  and  Scapular 
aponeurosis.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  two  aponeurotic  plates, 
whose  fibres  run  in  opposite  directions  and  it,  in  turn,  covers 
portions  of  the  Rhomboideus  splenius,  Angularis,  Supra  and  Infra 
Spinatus.  Its  blood  comes  mainly  from  the  Dorsal  artery,  and  its 
nerve  force  from  the  Spinal  Accessory.  Fibres  of  the  cervical 
portion  run  downward  and  backward. 

The  Rhomboideus  has  the  form  of  a  long  triangle-apex  for- 
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ward.  It  is  covered  by  the  Cervical  Trapezius,  Scapular  cartilage, 
and  aponeurosis  of ,  the  Great  Dorsal.  It  covers  the  postero- 
superior,  excavated  portion  of  the  Splenius,  whose  fibres  it  crosses 
at  an  acute  angle,  in  running  backward  and  slightly  downward.  Its 
origin  is  on  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  cervical  ligament,  and 
by  fasciculi  to  the  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and 
5th  dorsal  vertebrae.  Its  insertion  is  by  the  lower  extremity  to 
superior  and  internal  surface  of  scapular  cartilage.  Its  blood 
supply  is  from  the  Dorsal  and  Superior  Cervical  ;  nerve  supply  is 
sixth  cervical  and  muscular  branch  of  the  Brachial  plexus.  The 
anterior  fibres  run  nearly  backward  and  the  posterior  downward. 

Levator  An^u/i  Scapulce.  Short,  powerful,  triangular,  thick 
posterior  and  inferior  borders,  thin  above,  and  placed  just  in  front 
of  Scapula.  Its  origin  is  on  the  transverse  processes  of  3d,  4th, 
5th,  6th  and  7th  Cervical  vertebrae  by  five  fasciculi,  whose  fibres 
converge  to  a  common  tendon  which  inserts  on  the  anterior  trian¬ 
gular  surface,  internal  face  of  scapula.  Externally,  in  relation  with 
Cervical  Trapezius,  Mastoido  Humeralis  and  Small  Pectoral,  and 
internally  with  the  Splenius,  Ilio  Spinalis  and  Common  Intercostal. 
Its  fibres  all  run  downward  and  forward.  Blood  supply.  Dorsal 
and  Superior  Cervical ;  Nerves,  Sixth  Cervical  and  muscular 
branch  of  the  Brachial  plexus. 

The  Splenius  is  one  of  the  larger  muscles  of  this  region. 
Flattened,  triangular,  bounded  above  by  the  cervical  cord,  below 
by  the  first  four  cervical  vertebrae  and  inferior  branch  of  the  Ilio 
Spinalis,  attached  by  its  postero-superior  border  to  the  cervical 
cord  and  spineous  processes  of  the  anterior  Dorsal  Vertebrae,  by  its 
antero-inferior  border,  to  Mastoid  crest  and  transverse  processes  of 
first  five  Cervical  vertebrae  except  the  Axis.  Externally  this  muscle 
is  in  contact  with  Rhomboideus,  Angularis,  Trapezius  and  Mastoido- 
humeral.  Internally,  with  both  complexus  muscles  and  the  Great 
and  Small  Oblique  muscles,  of  the  head.  Its  fibres  run  parallel 
with  the  Cervical  cord.  Its  nutrition  comes  through  the  Dorsal, 
Superior  Cervical  and  Vertebral  arteries.  Interesting  features  of 
this  blood  supply  are  the  several  anastomoses  which  the  vertebral 
makes  in  this  region,  with  the  Retrograde  branch  of  the  Occipital, 
with  branches  of  the  Superior  Cervical,  and  Occipito  Muscular, 
and  the  Middle  Spinal  arteries.  The  anastomoses  are  essentially 
responsible  for  the  persistent  hemorrhages  which  we  sometimes 
get  when  making  incisions  in  the  poll-evil  region.  The  Splenius 
receives  nerve  supply  through  both  the  Superficial  and  deep  Cer¬ 
vical  plexi. 
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Great  Complexus  a  very  large,  strong  muscle,  placed  between 
the  Splenius  and  Lamellar  portion  of  the  Cervical  ligament.  It 
consists  of  two  fairly  distinct  portions,  which  lie  side  by  side,  and 
together  form  an  elongated  triangle.  It  covers  the  Cervical  liga¬ 
ment,  the  superior  portion  of  the  Ilio  Spinalis,  the  Transverse 
Spinous  of  the  neck,  the  Oblique  and  Post,  Straight  muscles  of  the 
head,  and  it  in  turn  is  covered  by  the  Splenius  and  Small  Com¬ 
plexus.  The  anterior  portion  has,  for  origin,  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  ist  and  2d  Dorsal  and  the  articular  tubercles  of  the  cervi¬ 
cal  vertebrae.  The  posterior  portion  has  its  origin  on  the  Spinous 
process  of  the  first,  and  on  transverse  processes  of  first  four  Dorsal 
vertebrae.  Both  portions  insert  on  the  Occipital  tuberosity,  and 
between  them  passes  the  trunk  of  the  Superior  Cervical  artery. 
Fibres  of  the  posterior  and  larger  portion  run  forward  and  upward 
nearly  parallel  with  the  cervical  cord.  Those  of  the  anterior  por¬ 
tion  have  a  direction  more  nearly  upward,  and  thus  fuse  with  those 
of  the  posterior.  Blood  supply.  Dorsal,  Superior  cervical  and 
branches  from  the  Deep  Cervical  plexus. 

The  Small  Cotnplexus  is  also  composed  of  two  distinct  portions 
between  which,  deep  seated  collections  of  pus  can  burrow,  and  be 
almost  out  of  surgical  reach  ;  unlike  many  of  the  Cervical  muscles, 
it  is  not  triangular  but  long,  almost  fusiform.  The  two  portions  of 
this  muscle  have  their  fixed  insertion  in  common  with  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  Great  Complexus,  on  the  transverse  processes  of  first 
two  Dorsal  and  articular  tubercles  of  the  Cervical  vertebrae.  One 
portion  has  its  fixed  insertion  on  mastoid  process  of  the  Temporal 
bone  ;  the  other  on  the  tranverse  process  of  the  Atlas.  The  Small 
Complexus  is  over  laid  by  the  Splenius  and  is  related  internally  to 
the  Great  Complexus  and  the  two  Oblique  muscles.  The  fibres  are 
parallel  with  the  Cervical  cord.  Its  nourishment  comes  through  the 
same  arteries  and  it  receives  nerve  force  from  the  same  Cervical 
nerves  as  its  larger  fellow. 

That  portion  of  the  Superior  Cervical  region,  which  is  bounded 
above  by  the  External  Occipital  Protuberance  ;  below  by  the 
Superior  spinous  process  of  the  Axis,  in  front  by  the  inferior 
tubercle  of  the  Atlas,  and  inferior  Spinous  process  of  the  Axis, 
and  behind  by  the  Cervical  cord,  is  frequently  interesting  qnd 
profitable,  but  sometimes  a  very  troublesome  region  to  the  Veter¬ 
inarian.  Its  anatomy  calls  for  close  study  and  frequent  reviews  if 
we  would  treat  Poll  Evil  with  the  best  success.  Many  stiff  necks 
and  enlarged  Polls  are  standing  criticisms  on  somebody’s  poor 
surgery. 
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The  Great  Oblique  muscle  of  the  head  is  the  short,  strong 
muscle  which  rotates  the  head  around  the  Odontoid  process  of  the 
Axis.  It  is  covered  by  the  Splenius  and  both  Complexus  muscles. 
Its  inward  relation  is  with  the  Atlas,  Axis  and  Atlo-Axoid  articula¬ 
tion.  The  fixed  insertion  is  on  one  side  of  the  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  Axis.  Its  movable  insertion  is  on  the  transverse  process  of 
the  Atlas.  Blood  supply  is  through  the  Prevertebral,  Mastoid  and 
Retrograde  branches  of  the  Occipital  Artery  and  small  muscular 
branches  of  the  Vertebral.  The  second  Cervical  nerve  furnishes 
its  main  connection  with  the  great  nerve  centres.  Its  fibres  run 
obliquely  forward  and  outward. 

Small  Oblique  is  a  little,  square  muscle,  aponeurotic  in  struc¬ 
ture,  lying  over  the  Occipito-Atloid  articulation  and  over  the 
origin  of  Occipito-Styloid  and  Digastricus  muscles.  It  is  in  rela¬ 
tion  outwardly  with  tendinous  and  aponeurotic  portions  of  the 
Small  Complexus,  the  Splenius  and  Mastoido  humeral  muscles. 
Its  fibres  run  forward  and  upward.  They  originate  on  the  trans¬ 
verse  process  of  the  Atlas,  and  terminate  at  the  Mastoid  crest  and 
on  Styloid  process  and  external  suface  of  the  Occipital  bone.  Its 
office  is  to  produce  a  slight  lateral  flexion  of  the  head  on  the 
Atlas.  This  muscle  has  the  same  source  of  blood  supply  as  the 
Great  Oblique  ;  but  its  nerve  is  the  first  Cervical  instead  of 
second. 

The  Small  Posterior  Straight  is  the  little,  triangular,  flattened 
muscle,  which  lies  just  over  the  Occipito-atloid  articulation. 
Its  under  surface  covers  the  fibrous  capsule  of  this  articulation 
The  outer  surface  relates  to  the  Great  Posterior  Straight  muscle, 
which  is  prismatic,  and  consists  of  two  portions.  It  rests  below 
on  the  preceding  and  relates  above  to  the  Great  Complexus  and 
Oblique  muscles.  Both  straight  muscles  have  their  insertion  on 
the  Occipital  bone,  behind  the  superior  insertion  of  the  Great 
Complexus.  The  larger  has  its  origin  on  the  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  Axis  and  the  smaller  on  the  superior  face  of  the  Atlas.  Their 
fibres  run  forward  and  upward.  Blood  is  supplied  through  the 
Occipital  and  Vertebral  arteries.  Nerves,  first  Cervical  and  branch 
from  Deep  Cervical  plexus.  The  duty  of  these  muscles  is  to  ex¬ 
end  the  head. 

The  Great  and  Small  Anterior  Straight  muscles,  and  the  Lateral 
Straight  muscle  will  be  omitted  to  spare  your  patience  ;  and  the 
Mastoido-humeralis  briefly  discussed,  in  conclusion,  because  of  its 
functional  importance  and  frequent  involvment  in  Poll  Evil  cases. 
This  muscle  is  composed  of  two  portions,  distinct  in  origin,  but 
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having  a  common  insertion.  The  anterior,  and  most  superficial 
portion,  has  its  origin  on  the  Mastoid  crest  and  process  of  the 
Temporal  bone.  The  posterior  takes  its  origin  from  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  first  four  Cervical  vertebrae,  and  unites  with  the 
anterior  in  forming  a  cap  over  the  Scapulo-humeral  articulation. 
The  common  tendon,  or  rather  aponeurosis,  inserts  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  Humeral  furrow  of  torsion,  just  beneath  the  Deltoid 
imprint.  This  muscle  runs  obliquely  across  the  cervical  muscles 
downward  and  backward.  The  arterial  supply,  in  the  anterior 
Cervical  region,  is  through  the  Occipital,  and  its  main  nerve  is  the 
Spinal  Accessory.  It  is  covered  by  the  Subcutaneous  muscle, 
Parotid  gland,  and  Cervico  Auricularis  muscles  It,  in  turn, 
covers  portions  of  the  Splenius,  Small  Complexus,  both  Oblique, 
Omo-Hyoid,  Digastric,  the  Great  Posterior  Straight,  Angularis, 
Scalenus,  Small  Pectoral,  Both  Spinatus  muscles,  Long  Abductor 
of  the  arm  and  Coraco-Radial. 

The  arterial  supply  of  the  entire  Cervical  region,  comes  mainly 
through  the  Dorsals,  Superior  Cervicals,  Vertebrals  and  Occipitals, 
first  three  being  collateral  branches  of  the  Axillary  arteries  and  the 
Occipitals,  terminal  branches  of  the  Common  Carotids,  The  Dorsal 
is  given  off  opposite  the  second  intercostal  space,  the  Superior 
Cervical  opposite  the  head  of  Second  rib,  and  the  Vertebral  leaves 
the  parent  trunk  nearly  under  the  upper  portion  of  the  first  inter¬ 
costal  space  and  passes  forward  under  the  transverse  process  of  the 
7th  Cervical  and  thence  into  the  Vertebral  foramen  of  6th  Cervical 
Vertebrae.  The  Occipital  leaves  the  Common  Carotid  trunk  on  a 
line  drawn  from  the  auricular  base  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
Larynx.  From  this  point  it  passes  forward,  upward,  backward  and 
forward  again,  like  a  letter  “  S”  and  goes  under  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cess  of  Atlas,  back  to  the  Guttural  pouch,  beneath  the  small  lateral 
straight  muscle,  thence  through  the  anterior  foramen  of  the  Atlas, 
where  its  terminal  division  occurs.  The  Dorsal  and  its  larger 
branches  may  be  readily  located  as  follows  :  Draw  one  line  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  withers  from  the  head  of  first  rib.  Draw  a  sec¬ 
ond  from  the  same  point  directly  upward  to  the  Cervical  cord.  Inter¬ 
sect  this  second  line  midway  and  draw  a  third  line  two  thirds  of  the 
distance  toward  the  base  of  ear. 

The  Superior  Cervical  may  be  located,  for  surgical  purposes,  by 
drawing  a  line  from  the  head  of  the  first  rib  to  highest  point  of 
withers  (which  point  also  locates  the  superior  spinous  proecsses  of 
the  4th  and  5th  Dorsal  vertebrae).  Intersect  this  line  miwday  and 
draw  another  toward  the  auricular  base,  to  a  point  opposite  the 
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third  cervical  vertebra.  Both 'the  Dorasl  and  Superior  cervical 
arteries  have  their  origin  near  the  median  line  and  constantly 
approach  the  surface.  The  Vertebral  is  easily  located  and  re¬ 
membered,  because  after  passing  beneath  the  transverse  process  of 
yth  cervical  vertebrae  (which  has  no  vertebral  foramen)it  simply  fol¬ 
lows  the  vertebral  foramina  of  the  next  five  cervical  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  and  anastomoses  with  the  Retrograde  branch  of  the  Occipital. 
Its  only  importance  in  this  ‘Connection,  lies  in  its  superior  and  ex¬ 
ternal  branches  to  the  muscles  we  have  been  studying. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  call  for  some  attention,  in  this  discuss¬ 
ion,  because  of  the  special  part  they  play  in  distributing  certain 
pyogenic  bacteria,  notably  the  streptococci.  In  external  portions 
of  the  body,  they  are  arranged  in  two  primary  sets.  Superficial  and 
Deep.  The  Superficial,  again  being  divided  into  two  net  works, 
one  of  very  fine  meshes  jn  superficial  layer  of  the  dermis.  The 
other  includes  larger  vessels  and  is  placed  quite  beneath  the  skin. 
The  ultimate  origin  of  these  vessels  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  but 
all  agree  in  tracing  them  back  to  lymphatic  capillaries  or  rootlets, 
described  by  Klein  as  situated  in  epithelial  tissue.  Von  Reckling¬ 
hausen  says,  in  serous  membranes.  Even  those  observers  who 
agree  on  connective  tissue,  disagree  on  other  points,  for  Virchow 
says  in  plasmatic  cells,  while  Ranvier  says  those  cells  are  not  cells 
at  all,  but  radiating,  connected  spaces.  Regardless  of  this  ultimate 
origin  question,  it  is  that  delicate  plexus  in  the  superficial  derma 
that  interests  us  now,  and  which  will  be  made  use  of  in  discussing 
modes  of  bacterial  entrance.  The  larger  and  deeper  lymphatic 
vessels  are  also  divided  into  two  classes,  a  superficial  ramifying  in 
the  tissues  of  the  deeper  aponeuroses,  and  a  deep  following  the 
large  veins,  and  lodged  in  the  vasculo-nervous  intermuscular 
sheaths.  Every  vessel  traverses  one  or  more  lymphatic  glands  be¬ 
fore  emptying  into  the  Thoracic  duct  or  Right  Lymphatic  vein, 
those  of  the  head,  neck  and  front  legs,  are  all  directed  toward  the 
Prepectoral,  at  the  chest  entrance.  Most  of  the  large  vessels  in  the 
region  also  pass  through  a  smaller  collection  of  glands,  which  lie 
beneath  the  Mastoido-humeralis  and  extend  to  insertion  of  the 
Sterno-maxillaris.  These  are  described  by  anatomists  under  the 
name  of  Prescapular  glands. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  next  question  for  discussion  is  that  of  cause,  and,  like 
Darwin’s  first  drop  of  proto-plasm,  some  points  are  not  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  In  discussing  this  subject  under  the  four  topics,  origin, 
)  accerial — sources  from  whence  these  microbes  are  received,  mode 
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of  entrance  and  factors  which  determine  the  location  of  the  pre-  • 
fistular  abscess,  I  wish  to  make  incidentally  the  following  points  : 
That  suppuration  rarely  or  never  occurs  without  the  presence  of 
pyogenic  microbes  or  their  products  ;  that  the  initial  abscess  is 
usually  the  result  of  a  local  auto-infection  ;  that  fistulae  may  be  in¬ 
directly  transmissable,  due  to  any  one  or  to  a  combination  of  seve¬ 
ral  pyogenic  microbes,  and  are  therefore  not  specific  ;  that  one 
attack  gives  no  immunity,  but  predisposes  to  others  ;  that  external 
injuries  may  serve  to  fix  their  location,  but  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  primary  causes. 

ORIGIN. - BACTERIAL. 

In  the  early  days  of  antisepsis,  when  healing  without  pus  was 
first  demonstrated  possible,  we  received  the  old  dictum  “  No  micro¬ 
organism,  no  pus.”  And  ever  since  those  days,  this  question  has 
been  argued  back  and  forth  by  Ogston,  Fehleisen,  Zuckerman, 
Nathan,  Watson  Cheyne  and  De  Bary,  who  uphold  this  view,  and 
Grawitz,  Councilman,  Uskoff,  Rosenbach,  Orthman  and  Janowski, 
who  oppose  it.  Dr.  Senn,  in  his  Surgical  Bacteriology,  concludes 
that  pus  microbes  are  the  essential  causes  of  suppuration  ;  while 
Fraenkel,  in  his  text  book  on  Bacteriology,  concludes  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  on  the  other  side.  Some  admit  that  suppur¬ 
ation  may  occasionally  be  produced  by  deep  injections  of  germ-free 
irritants  like  silver  nitrate,  ammonia,  turpentine  or  cadaverine  ; 
but  I  think  the  great  majority  of  competent  observers  hold  that 
the  great  and  common  cause  is  the  presence  and  activity  of 
pyogenic  micro-organisms,  in  susceptible  tissues  and  that  certain 
of  these  organisms  may  be  regarded  as  specific  exciters  of  suppura¬ 
tive  tissue  changes. 

Ogston,  as  early  as  i88i  patiently  examined  the  contents  of 
sixty-nine  abscesses  for  micro-organisms,  and  found, 

Streptococi  in  17, 

Staphylococci  in  31. 

Both  in  16. 

He  also  noted  that  the  former  followed  the  lymphatic  channels  and 
produced  diffuse  and  extensive  suppurations,  while  the  Staphy¬ 
lococcus  produced  and  appeared  more  commonly  in  distinct 
abscesses.  Rosenbach  carried  his  work  farther,  with  better 
facilities,  classifying  and  naming  pyogenic  microbes  and  adding  to 
the  list.  Zuckerman  tabulated  495  abscesses,  showing  that  71  per 
cent,  contain' d  Staphyloccocus,  16  per  cent,  contained  Streptococcus 
both  were  found  in  5.5  per  cent.,  and  the  other  pyogenic  microbes 
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rarely.  Tricomi,  in  1888,  reported  an  examination  of  eighty 
abscesses,  five  phlegmonous  inflammations  and  five  furruncles,  and 
found  in  all  one  or  severaj  of  the  recognized  pyogenic  microbes. 
A  vast  amount  of  statistics  have  been  published  which  prove 
beyond  question  that  under  natural  conditions  certain  micro¬ 
organisms  are  always  associated  with  the  origin  of  pus.  And  it  is 
equally  plain  from  every  day  observation,  that  bruises  or  external 
irritants  of  any  kind  do  not  alone  produce  abscesses.  True, 
Fehleisen,  Grawitz,  Scheuerlen  and  other  investigators  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  limited  suppuration  by  injections  of  ptomaines  ;  but  this 
is  no  argument  against  a  theory  of  bacterial  origin. 

Finally,  fistulas  frequently  appear  in  an  endemic  form.  I  have 
had  five  cases  on  the  same  pasture  that  developed  rapidly  and  in 
close  succession  ;  in  every  case  there  was  present  decided  eleva¬ 
tion  of  temperature,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst  and  rapid  loss  of  flesh. 
Twenty-one  veteterinarians  of  my  acquaintance  have  written  to  me 
in  response  to  inquiry,  that  they  have  each  seen  three  or  more 
cases  develop  under  similar  conditions,  in  rapid  succession  on  the 
same  farm. 

INFECTION  —SOURCES. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  enumerate  the  sources  from  which  an  in¬ 
fection  may  be  received  ;  but  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  prove  a 
specified  origin  in  an  individual  case.  Pyogenic  bacteria  must 
have  a  wide  diffusion  in  nature,  for  they  have  been  demonstrated 
in  air,  soil,  water,  and  a  variety  of  foods.  There  is  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  hereditary  transmission  with  the  still  unsettled  points  : — 
transmitted  tissue  susceptibility,  or  transmitted  living  germs,  and 
the  latter  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  with  plenty  of  clinical  evi¬ 
dence  in  its  favor.  Lebedeff  reports  a  case  where  he  found 
Streptococci  in  various  tissues  of  a  child  prematurely  born,  of  a 
mother  who  recently  had  erysipelas.  Sangalli  reported  the  finding 
of  Bacillus  Anthracis  in  the  blood  of  a  foetus,  whose  mother  had 
died  of  carbuncle.  Ahlfeld  and  Klarchand,  together,  reported  two 
autopsies,  which  showed  that  a  child  had  died  four  days  after  birth 
from  anthrax,  and  the  mother  died  eight  hours  after  delivery  from 
the  same  cause.  Netter,  Bollinger,  Strauss,  Koubassoff  and  Levy 
have  presented  similar  cases  of  pathogenic  germs  acquired  in  utero. 
Johne,  in  1890,  published  a  calf  case  more  interesting  to  Iowa 
veterinarians  than  our  celebrated  Jones  county  calf  case  to  Iowa 
lawyers.  In  this  case  an  eight  months  foetus  was  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  tubercular  cow.  The  foetal  lungs  and.  liver  both  con¬ 
tained  tubercles  and  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  Levy  reports  a  case 
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wherein  the  pneumonia  diplococcus  of  Frankel  and  Weichselbaum 
played  a  similar  part.  In  view  of  all  this  evidence,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  the  possibility  of  actual  germ,  inheritance  and  especially 
since  Nepveu  has  shown,  in  two  cases,  that  pyogenic  organisms 
may  remain  dormant  or  encysted  for  years,  awaiting  favorable 
conditions  for  development,  and  then  cause  profound  disturbance. 
Gussenbauer,  Rinne  and  Senn  have  all  reported  similar  cases,  which 
clearly  prove  that  apparent  pathological  conditions  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  immediately  the  introduction  of  the  microbes,  and 
which  prove  also,  that  the  absence  of  such  conditions  does  not 
demonstrate  an  abscence  of  pyogenic  organisms.  To  sum  up  this 
discussion  of  source,  we  can  easily  say  that  these  troublesome 
micro-organisms  are  derived  from  the  soil,  air,  food,  and  maternal 
circulation. 

MODES  OF  ENTRANCE. 

That  the  actual  transmission  of  living  micro-organisms  from 
mother  to  foetus  in  utero  is  possible,  and  probably  frequent,  has 
been  fairly  established  by  competent  observers,  whose  notes  and 
opinions  have  already  been  given.  Fraenkel,  in  explaining  the 
sources  of  errors  which  may  interfere  with  inoculation  experiments, 
says: — “ There  are  three  ways  in  which  micro-organisms  usually 
penetrate  into  our  bodies  :  First,  from  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
generally  after  it  has  been  injured  in  some  way.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  indeed  always  require  such  special  door  of  entry  (i.e. 
abrasion).  Second,  the  digestive  canal,  into  which  the  bacteria 
pass  along  with  the  food.  Many,  it  is  true,  cannot  pass  through  the 
stomach  in  their  usual  form,  being  destroyed  by  the  action  of  its  acid 
contents.  Other  kinds  are  less  sensitive,  and  when  spores  are  present, 
or  when  disease  has  altered  the  character  of  the  digestive  fluid,  and 
weakened  its  bacteria-killing  power,  there  is  no  further  obstacle  to 
the  passage  of  the  parasites.  Third,  the  respiratory  organs  can 
afford  entrance  to  the  bacteria.” 

Zuckerman,  in  summing  up  his  experiments  on  suppuration^ 
says  plainly  that  pus-microbes  can  enter  the  body  through  the  skin 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  by  way  of  the  respiratory  organs  ; 
but  the  most  frequent  entrance  is  through  the  skin.  Longard,  in 
discussing  certain  superficial  abscesses,  declares,  as  his  opinion, 
that  they  are  caused  by  pus-microbes,  which  gained  access  through 
the  sweat  glands,  and  gives  as  his  reason  for  the  latter  proposition, 
that  these  certain  microbes  were  found  in  abundance  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  membrana  propria  of  these  glands  where  they  re- 
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mained  harmless  till  they  penetrated  to  the  under-lying  connective 
tissue  ;  and  why  may  not  this  be  correct  ?  The  continuous  lumen 
of  the  coiled  tube  which  constitutes  a  sweat  gland,  and  sudorifer¬ 
ous  canal  which  connects  the  gland  with  the  body  surface,  is 
covered  internally  with  a  very  thin  delicate  membrane.  This 
membrane  is  covered  by  two  or  three  layers  of  polyhedral,  epithelial 
cells,  and  over  these  lies  the  inembrana  propria.  Now,  if  those 
pyogenic  microbes  had  reached  the  mei7ibrana propria.,  why  may  they 
not  reach  the  underlying  connective  tissue  of  the  corium,  or  even 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  ?  Each  gland  has  an  afferent  arteriole 
from  which  is  formed  a  delicate  plexus  of  capillaries,  surrounding 
the  gland  tube.  Thus  are  furnished  the  necessary  conditions  for 
receiving  and  distributing  these  pyogenic  organisms. 

Kraske  has  made  a  special  study  of  acute  Osteomyelitis,  and 
reached  a  positive  conclusion  that  infection  may  take  place  through 
abrasions  of  the  skin,  through  the  respiratory  organs,  or  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  ;  but  most  commonly  through  the  abraded 
skin.  In  one  case  he  traces  an  acute  attack  to  infection  from  a 
furuncle  of  the  lip.  Garre,  Braunschweig,  Schimmelbusch,  Roth, 
and  others  have  all  demonstrated  that  healthy  skin  is  not  impen¬ 
etrable  to  living  micro-organisms.  The  experiments  of  Buchner 
show  positively  that  the  respiratory  organs  may  furnish  an  entrance 
to  a  variety  of  microscopic  germs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
abrasions  of  either  the  respiratory  or  intestinal  mucous  membranes 
or  of  the  skin,  greatly  facilitate  their  entrance  ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  their  entrance  is  possible  and  common  when  no  such 
conditions  are  offered. 

LOCATING  FACTORS. 

After  discussing  the  bacterial  origin  ;  the  sources  from  which 
inflection  may  be  drawn  and  manner  of  entrance,  there  yet  re¬ 
mains  the  query  ;  what  determines  the  location  of  the  pre-fistular 
abscess  ?  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  pathogenic 
microbes  exist  in  healthy  animal  tissues.  I  think  the  veiw  gaining 
general  support  that  such  conditions  are  possible  ;  but  that  these 
same  microbes  do  not  exhibit  their  pathogenic  properties,  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  circulating  blood  and  every  body-tissue  remains 
healthy.  Then,  to  furnish  the  requisite  conditions,  under  which 
these  pyogenic  microbes  may  exhibit  their  pathogenic  functions, 
some  susceptible  tissue  rnust  become  injured  or  diseased.  The 
blood  or  lymphatic  fluid  must  be  checked  in  its  flow  at  that  point, 
thrombosis  be  formed  and  the  microbes  be  permitted  to  locate  and 
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multiply.  In  other  words,  to  locate  pre-fistular  abscess,  there  must 
be  furnished  2^  locus  minoris  resistentice.,  which  Senn  defines  as  being 
an  area  of  lessened  resistance  due  to  a  tissue  injury,  which  so  changes 
the  tissue  that  pathogenic  microbes,  previously  present  in  the  circu¬ 
lation,  become  arrested,  and  find  favorable  conditions  for  muliplicat- 
ion.  Huber  asserts  that  several  infectious  diseases  as  Tubercular 
Ostitis  and  Arthritis,  Osteomyelitis  and  pyaemia  may  follow  trauma 
in  the  absence  of  any  possible  local  external  infection  His  ex¬ 
periments  on  rabbits  with  Anthrax  bacilli  are  well  worthy  of  study. 
He  produced  an  inflammation  of  one  ear  by  applying  croton  oil, 
leaving  the  other  untouched.  He  then  injected  a  pure  culture  of 
Bacillus  Anthracis  and  compared  results  of  the  two  ears.  His  con¬ 
clusions  are  that  “The  bacillus  of  Anthrax  finds  in  a  soil  prepared 
by  an  inflammation,  induced  by  croton  oil,  a  locus  minoris  resist- 
entiae,  which  presents  more  favorable  conditions  for  its  growth, 
than  tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  body.”  His  conclusions  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  “Localization  of  pre-existing  micro-organ¬ 
isms  in  tissues  prepared  by  injury  or  disease,  takes  place,  provided 
that  the  necessary  conditions  for  their  growth  are  present.^’ — Senn. 

But  recent  tissue  lessons  are  not  the  only  factors  which  may 
serve  to  produce  such  an  area  of  lessened  tissue  resistance.  The 
presence  of  old  pathological  products,  exposure,  feeble  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  organic  function,  and  a  variety  of  general  and  illy  de- 
flned  factors  seem  to  produce  conditions  favorable  to  local  infection. 
The  regions  which  fistulse  usually  select  are  such  as  are  liable  to  re¬ 
ceive  blows  and  bruises,  given  by  angry  attendants  ;  received  in 
passing  under  low  sheds,  and  through  low  doors,  or  while  rolling. 
Again,  the  soft  tissues  of  these  parts  are  mainly  connective,  and 
connective  tissue  areas  are  very  prone  to  chronic  suppurative  pro¬ 
cesses  and  healing,  because  circulation  is  slow. 

Such  then  are  the  factors  which  serve  to  locate  suppurative 
processes. 

NEED  OF  CONTINUED  RESEARCH  IN  THIS  FIELD. 

There  yet  remain  many  questions  regarding  the  history  and 
work  of  pyogenic  microbes  for  bacteriologists  and  chemists  to  an¬ 
swer.  We  all  wish  to  know  to  what  depth  beyond  the  surface  of  a 
pyogenic  membrane  do  these  pus  producing  germs  reach.  Why 
does  pus  “burrow”?  Is  it  by  pressure  and  absorption?  Is  it  due 
to  a  peptonizing  activity  of  bacterial  waste  products,  or  it  is  due  to 
some  mysterious  part  played  by  the  pyogenic  microbes  in  their 
effect  upon  protoplasmic  cell  contents?  We  do  not  know  so  much 
as  we  would  wish  regarding  the  metastatic  tendency  of  suppurative 
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processes.  Fistulae  sometimes  heal  rapidly  and  abscesses  develope 
in  the  Atlo-Axoid  region. 

There  are  some  strange  features  in  such  cases.  Why  do  not  other 
domestic  animals  than  solipeds  commonly  develope  fistulse  ?  Is  it 
a  question  of  tissue  resistence,  anatomical  peculiarity,  or  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  histological  elements  ?  The  chemist  might  give  us  a  non¬ 
toxic,  diffusible  antiseptic,  that  will  pass  through  the  circulation 
and  be  excreted  unchanged  and  capable  all  the  while,  of  destroy¬ 
ing  pathogenic  microbes.  There  is  a  mysterious  part  played  by 
certain  portions  of  the  lymphatic  system  that  we  could  wish  made 
plain.  We  do  not  even  feel  certain  that  we  know  why  fistulae  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  Superior  Cervical  than  in  the  Gluteal  or  Dor¬ 
sal  region. 

TREATMENT. 

There  are  many  annoying  features  which  appear  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  cases,  which  may  be  well  understood  and  yet  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  ;  for  example,  the  well-known  tendency  to  recur 
after  indefinite  periods  of  apparent  soundness,  just  such  cases  as  a 
physician  must  deal  with  in  a  latent  and  local  tuberculosis,  which 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  become  suddenly  general  and  active. 
Or  like  the  case  reported  by  Gussenbauer,  in  which  an  apparently 
strong,  healthy  young  man  developed  a  case  of  Lymphangitis,  and 
Lymph-adenitis  of  left  arm,  followed  by  a  circumscribed  gangrene 
of  skin  and  flexor  tendons.  Lymphatic  glands  did  not  suppurate, 
but  enlarged.  After  eight  months  of  good  health  a  large  acute 
abscess  in  left  axilla,  which  convinced  Gussenbauer  that  pyogenic 
organisms  had  remained  in  those  glands  latent  for  eight  months. 
Nepveau  reports  two  similar  cases,  in  which  the  latent  periods  were 
much  longer. 

Internal  treatment,  consisting  of  alteratives  and  tonics  may 
sometimes  be  used  with  advantage.  Twenty-nine  practitioners  out 
of  the  forty-nine  with  whom  I  have  corresponded  on  this  subject, 
advise  more  common  use  of  such  treatment.  Generous  food  and 
tonics  are  always  in  order  if  patient  is  unthrifty. 

The  conditions  which  experience  has  taught  me  are  necessary 
to  successful  treatment  of  fistulse  are  briefly  : — 

{a)  Free  escape  of  pus  to  carry  out  microbes  and  ptomaines. 

(Z»)  Destruction  of  the  pyogenic  membrane,  lining  old  sinuses 
and  cavities. 

[c)  Destruction  of  accessible  pyogenic  microbes. 

{d)  Removal  of  foreign  substances  as  splinters  of  wood,  or 
necrosed  bone. 
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{e)  Establishment  of  an  active  granulating  process. 

The  first  I  strive  to  attain  at  any  cost.  I  accomplish  such 
drainage  by  the  knife,  trochar  and  canula,  setons  of  cloth,  or  rub¬ 
ber  drainage  tubing  and  a  surgeon’s  large  pump.  We  sometimes 
need  a  seton  that  will  remain  in  place  for  a  long  period  and  not 
decay.  Horse-hair,  rubber  tubing,  shoe-maker’s  linen  thread  or 
leather  will  answer  this  condition  perfectly.  I  have  never  tried  to 
trephine  the  scapula,  but  believe  it  can  be  done  with  advantage 
in  those  cases  where  a  sinus  runs  down  into  the  subscapular  region; 
at  least  I  shall  certainly  try  the  operation  when  the  first  favorable 
case  presents.  In  a  few  cases  bottom  drainage  seems  impossible. 
The  only  satisfactory  substitute  with  me  has  been  hydrogen  per¬ 
oxide.  The  next  condition  is  secured  by  digestant  solutions,  by 
curette  or  by  severe,  but  self-limiting  caustics  like  pure  carbolic  acid, 
or  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride.  Copper,  zinc  and 
the  other  metallic  salts  have  not  proven  so  satisfactory  to  me. 
Diluted  nitric  acid  has  given  me  good  results,  but  my  preference  is 
95  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  and  the  sharp  uterine  curette  (human). 
Dilute  bichloride,  dilute  carbolic,  and  peroxide  have  proven  the 
most  practical  antiseptics.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  foreign 
substances  is  by  bold  surgery.  The  production  of  active,  healthy 
granulations  sometimes  calls  for  all  the  ingenuity  a  surgeon  can 
muster.  Turpentine,  ammonia,  common  salt  solutions,  and  diluted 
white  liniment  have  all  given  good  results  ;  but  the  practitioner 
must  be  cautious  in  using  them.  Long  continued  and  repeated 
irrigations  with  hot  dilute  antiseptic  solutions  and  even  hot  water, 
or  hot  and  cold  water  quickly  alternating  in  a  steady  current,  will 
frequently  transform  a  hopeless  old  chronic  into  a  very  interesting  pa¬ 
tient.  A  blister  covering  a  large  surface,  and  severe,  will  sometimes 
bring  about  similar  results;  but  is  painful,  and  frequently  needless.  I 
only  use  it  in  those  cases  where  the  discharge  nearly  ceases,  but  is 
annoyingly  persistent. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Iowa  Veterinarians,  I  have  accurate 
reports  on  350  cases  of  fistulous  withers,  133  poll  evils.,  72  cases 
where  both  appeared  on  same  patient,  and  103  fistulous  sores  in 
other  regions.  And  in  addition  the  20  cases  of  fistulous  withers 
given  under  experimental  work. 

RESULTS,  AND  TIME  REQUIRED. 

Of  the  350  cases  of  fistulous  withers,  87.5  per  cent,  healed  under 
various  forms  of  treatment.  The  shortest  time  required  17  days, 
longest  126.  Average  of  all  cases  reported,  53  days.  Of  the  133 
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cases  of  poll  evil  84.9  per  cent,  healed  with  similar  treatments, 
average  time  required,  42  days.  Of  the  72  cases  where  both  ap¬ 
peared  on  same  patient,  77.7  per  cent,  healed  ;  I  cannot  give 
accurate  figures  on  time  required,  but  evidently  it  exceeded  that  of 
either  fistula  or  poll  evil.  Of  the  103  cases  of  fistula  sores  in  other 
regions,  92  per  cent,  healed  rapidly.  These  appeared  as  follows  : 
scrotal,  six  ;  mammary  gland,  five  ;  ear,  eleven  ;  superior  maxilla, 
eight  ;  inferior  maxilla,  seven;  rectal,  six;  dorsal  region,  nine;  mid- 
cgrvical,  two  ;  costal,  nine  ;  brachial,  two  ;  tibial,  three  ;  patella, 
one  ;  parotid,  one  ;  tarsal,  two  ;  flank,  six  ;  vagina,  one  ;  scapula, 
one  ;  trachea,  one  ;  pectoral,  eight  ;  Steno’s  duct,  two  ;  femoral, 
five  ;  sacral,  one. 

The  records  of  thirteen  successive  cases  of  fistulous  withers, 
which  occurred  in  my  own  practice  during  a  certain  period,  and 
which  were  treated  according  to  the  general  method  herein  given 
show  92  per  cent,  cured,  average  period  of  treatment  46.5  days, 

PROGNOSIS. 

A  study  of  these  cases  and  the  results  reported  for  each  shows 
plainly  that  the  prognosis  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  shape 
of  the  head,  or  style  of  withers,  as  frequently  stated,  as  on  the 
location  of  prefistular  abscess  and  subsequent  sinuses.  . 

Next  in  importance  is  the  physical  condition  of  patient. 

EXPERIMENTAL  TREATMENT. 

My  own  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  such  that  I  could 
not  personally  carry  any  continued  series  of  experiments,  and  so  I 
had  to  recourse  to  friends  interested  in  the  same  work,  who  tried 
for  me  a  certain  line  of  treatment,  and  reported  results.  I  have 
no  copy  of  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  them,  but  taken  from  mem¬ 
ory  and  in  general  it  was  as  follows  :  The  separate  items  used  in 
the  order  given  once  daily  ;  abundant  bottom  drainage,  irrigate 
thoroughly  with  3  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  or  1-1500  bichloride^ 
rinse  out  the  sinuses  with  pure  water,  plug  the  inferior  opening, 
and  fill  sinuses  with  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
2  per  cent.,  and  any  reliable  scale  pepsin  {e.g.  Dike’s  or  Fairchild’s) 
10  per  cent.,  leave  undisturbed  three  hours,  remove  plug  and  irri¬ 
gate  again  with  antiseptic  solution,  to  be  continued  as  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  desired  condition. 

I  have  records  of  twenty  cases  so  treated.  These  show  nine¬ 
teen,  or  95.6  per  cent,  cured,  in  an  average  of  36. 2  days.  The  details 
must,  of  course,  be  varied  to  suit  individual  cases,  and  even  for 
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differing  stages  in  the  same  case.  Larger  experience  may  teach 
that  less  pepsin  is  necessary,  and  that  more  or  less  of  the  acid  will 
be  more  satisfactory. 

Those  who  have  tried  this  method  agree  that  results  are  more 
rapid  and  satisfactory  than  with  the  older  lines  of  treatment. 
There  seem  to  be  two  objections  :  First,  expensiveness  ;  second, 
patient  must  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  operator.  The  last 
can  have  but  little  weight,  because  that  is  where  every  case  of  fis¬ 
tula  should  be.  ^ 

CASES. 

I  have  full  notes  on  the  history  and  treatment  of  thirteen 
cases,  with  criticisms  on  my  own  work,  which  I  had  hoped  to  pre¬ 
sent,  but  this  paper  has  already  reached  such  length  that  I  will 
give  only  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult. 

Case  A. — Bay  horse,  ten  years  old,  i,ioo  pounds  and  thin  in 
flesh,  had  been  treated  for  five  years  by  empirics  and  considered 
hopeless.  An  examination  April  5th,  1889,  developed  four  sinuses 
with  common  outlet,  located  as  follows  :  the  first  sinus  was  four 
inches  deep,  with  an  outlet  two  inches  anterior  to  the  cervical 
angles  of  the  scapulae  at  the  median  line.  Probe  passed  straight 
down  between  lamellar  portion  of  cervical  ligament  on  one  side, 
and  Rhomboidcus,  Angularis,  Great  and  small  Complexus  muscles 
on  the  other.  The  second  was  located  between  the  same  struc¬ 
tures,  but  had  its  direction  backward  and  downward  to  anterior 
border  of  scapula — two  and  one-half  inches  long.  The  third  sinus, 
five  inches  long,  extended  from  the  common  outlet  downward,  for¬ 
ward  and  to  the  right,  passing  through  the  Complexus  Magnus  and 
Splenius,  and  terminated  between  the  Cervical  Trapezius.  Fourth, 
ten  inches  long,  extended  from  the  outlet,  downward,  forward,  and 
toward  the  left,  and  terminated  beneath  the  Cuticularis  Colli.  The 
treatment  of  this  case  was  quite  simple.  Sinuses  (3)  and  (4)  were 
given  inferior  drainage  by  very  large  incisions  at  the  lowest  point. 
Sinuses  (i)  and  (2)  were  drained  by  large  setons  passed  from  simi¬ 
lar  points  to  the  surface  in  a  downward  direction.  These  sinuses 
were  washed  out  daily  with  i  :  3000  bi-chloride  solution.  The 
setons  were  left  in  place  two  weeks,  and  daily  moved  up  and  down. 
Each  week  the  patient  was  brought  to  town  for  examination  and 
treatment.  The  treatment  usually  consisted  of  a  thorough  flushing 
with  cold  water,  after  which  each  sinus  received  a  small  injection 
of  a  mild  white  liniment.  August  loth,  an  examination  showed  a 
sound  horse,  and  there  has  been  no  recurrence  during  three  and  a 
half  years.  The  outlet  and  both  drainage  incisions  were  re-opened 
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by  the  knife  every  two  or  three  weeks.  Criticisms — (a)  Later  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  that  quicker  results  would  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  less  washing  and  irrigation.  The  setons  would  have 
been  left  in  place  at  least  a  month,  (^r)  I  should  have  insisted  on 
having  the  horse  under  daily  observation. 

Case  “  D”  Iron  Grey  filly,  two  years  old,  never  had  a  collar  on, 
sheds  and  doors  all  high,  running  in  a  woodland  pasture  with  case 
“C.”  Examination  Aug.  20th,  1890,  showed  merely  a  large 
hygroma  on  left  side,  two  inches  in  front  of  Cervical  angle  of  Scap¬ 
ula.  Contents  thin,  serum-like  fluid,  without  offensive  odor.  Free 
incisions  were  made  above  and  below  ;  the  cavity,  cleansed  and 
packed  with  bichloride  cotton.  Somewhere  at  this  point  I  made 
an  error,  for  the  case  was  on  hand,  uncured  all  fall  and  winter. 
There  was  either  an  early  developed  and  undiscovered  sinus,  down 
beside  the  Cervical  lamina,  or  a  piece  of  cotton  was  left  in  the  large 
cavity.  In  this  case  I  expected  a  rapid  recovery  and  gave  very  little 
treatment  during  the  fall  ;  was  away  from  my  practice  all  winter, 
and  on  my  return  in  April  found  case“  D”  had  developed  into  an  old 
chronic  and  was  discharging  freely  from  several  openings.  One 
sinus  passed  straight  down  beside  the  laminar  portion  of  Cervical 
ligament,  five  inches,  and  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  Scapular  bord¬ 
ers.  There  were  several  short  and  superficial  sinuses  which  I  could 
lay  open  from  top  to  bottom  ;  but  that  deep  sinus  was  a  puzzle,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  peculiar  location.  The  treatment  decided  upon  was  a 
long  seton  of  rubber  drainage  tubing,  passed  from  the  outlet  di¬ 
agonally  downward,  forward  and  to  the  right  a  distance  through 
and  between  muscles  of  fourteen  inches.  The  shallow  sinuses  clos¬ 
ed  in  12  days.  The  long  sinus  and  drainage  tube  were  flushed  out 
occasionlly  with  mild  antiseptic  solutions.  The  tube  was  drawn 
down  and  clipped  off  an  inch  every  other  day.  This  process  was 
required  about  five  weeks  and  gave  good  results,  for  the  sinus 
closed  above  as  the  tube  was  withdrawn.  Notes  show  case  “  U” 
to  have  been  dismissed  June  ist,  1891.  Sept.  23d,  a  small  abscess 
was  formed  on  right  side,  next  the  Cervial  cord  and  near  the  old 
outlet,  which  soon  ruptured.  The  opening  was  slightly  enlarged 
and  the  cavity  with  its  short  sinus  were  filled  with  ninety-five  per 
cent,  carbolic  acid.  There  was  profuse  discharge  for  a  week,  then 
rapid  and  permanent  healing.  Oct.  15th,  “  D”  was  sound  again  and 
has  so  remained  ever  since.  Here  was  a  case  of  dormant  pyogenic 
microbes,  becoming  active  after  a  lasus  minoris  resisientiae  had  been 
formed  perhaps  by  bruise  or  other  tissue  injury.  Criticisms  :  (a)  A 
lesson-teaching  incident  occured  when  the  drainage  tube  had  been 
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partly  removed.  A  sudden  swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  front  leg 
on  that  side  occurred  when  the  drainage  tube  had  been  partly  re¬ 
moved.  Evidently  a  septic  inflammation.  Vigorous  examination 
by  the  probe  discovered  and  opened  a  large  pus  cavity  at 
one  side  of  the  artificial  sinus.  My  only  explanation  is  that  the 
broad  bladed  seton  needle  passed  through  the  body  of  the  small 
Complexus  parellel  with  the  muscle  fibres,  and  when  the  seton  was 
drawn  below  they  closed  and  healed  rapidly  confining  pus  above, 

(b)  I  made  a  very  grave  mistake  in  opening  the  cyst  as  long  as 
there  was  any  possibility  of  absorbtion. 

(c)  I  should  have  made  a  more  careful  internal  examination  of 
the  abscess  in  the  first  place  and  taken  nothing  for  granted.  I 
should  also  have  removed  the  cotton  personally. 

(d)  We  make  a  mistake  always  when  attempting  to  treat  a  fist¬ 
ula  at  long  range. 

Cases  “  E  ”  and  “F”  were  fully  as  interesting  and  difficult. 
My  notes  show  “  B  ”  and  “G  ”  to  have  been  very  easy  and  rapidly 
successful.  The  next  five  cases  appear  among  horses  in  the  same 
pasture,  all  but  one  of  which  had  poll  evil  or  fistula,  and  some, 
both,  during  one  spring  and  the  early  summer.  I  was  first  called 
July  ist,  189T.  The  history  of  this  outbreak  is  rather  meagre. 
I  was  only  able  to  learn  that  case  “  I  ”  was  a  brown  mare,  seven 
years  old,  previously  in  good  health  and  flesh,  exhibited  a  decided 
swelling  over  the  Atlo-axoid  region  about  March  20,  1890.  This 
swelling  subsided  before  March,  1891.  Another  swelling  developed 
rapidly,  soon  ruptured  and  discharged  very  profusely  over  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  feed  boxes.  Some  lung  difficulty,  probably  septic  in  ori¬ 
gin  developed,  followed  by  a  nasal  discharge  and  the  patient  died 
in  June  of  the  same  year.  Other  cases  followed  rapidly. 

Case  “J  ”  g.  m.,  1400  lbs,,  six  years  old,  very  fat  at  first,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  double  poll  evil  and  a  fistula  on  right  side  of  withers,  lost 
flesh  very  rapidly,  and  on  my  arrival  was  found  to  be  very  thin 
and  stiff. 

Case  “  K,”  dark  grey  mare,  five  years  old,  1100  lbs.,  also  in  good 
flesh  at  first.  A  double  poll  evil  began  to  develop  June  i6th,  1891. 
Very  large  at  the  time  of  examination,  condition  fair,  appetite 
poor  ;  in  all  these  cases  they  all  showed  1.5  to  2.5  degrees  eleva¬ 
tions  of  temperature. 

Case  “^L,”  dark  grey,  three  years,  1200  lbs.,  began  to  swell  on 
both  sides  of  withers  June  29th,  1891,  in  good  flesh  Jan.  ist ;  appe¬ 
tite  good  and  no  discharge. 

Sodium  sulphite  was  alternated  with  arsenic,  one  dose  of  each 
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daily.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  local  treatment  difficult  to 
manage,  and  consisted  of  self-drainage  by  free  incisions,  and  a 
limited  amount  of  antiseptic  flushing  by  syringe,  with  weekly  stim¬ 
ulations,  All  recovered  except  “  I,”  which  had  died  in  June. 

Notes  : — Cases  “C”  and  ‘‘  D  ”  were  two  unbroken  colts  in  the 
same  pasture.  “C”  developed  and  discharged  two  months  before 
anything  wrong  was  noticed  with  “  D.”  These  colts  did  not  even 
have  access  to  a  shed.  The  cases  I,  ],  K,  and  L  had  access  only 
to  a  first  class  barn  and  shed,  with  wide,  high  doors.  Nothing  of 
interest  could  be  discovered  in  the  pasture  except  an  artificial  pond, 
which  contained  stagnant  water,  and  out  of  which  the  horses  must 
have  drank  for  there  was  no  other  water  accessible.  It  seems 
plain  to  me  that  such  suppurative  processes  may  be  indirectly 
transmissable  and  more  than  Ideal  in  effect. 

A  propositi;^n  which  Chauveau,  Orth,  Rosenbach,  and  Wisso- 
kowitsch  have  proven  correct  regarding  source,  locating  factors 
and  results  of  pus  microbes  in  other  conditions,  and  which  Huber 
proved  true  for  Bacillus  Anthracis,  and  which  Volkman,  Schueller, 
Szuman  and  Verchere  have  proven  for  Tuberculosis,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration  as  applied  to  the  pathological  condition 
under  discussion. 

Finally  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  printed  works 
of  Chauveau,  Crookshank,  Frankel, Vaughn,  Steinberg,  to  the  Veter¬ 
inarians  of  Iowa,  who  aided  me  by  accurate  reports,  and  especially 
to  Drs.  Edwards,  of  Iowa  City,  Hammond,  Le  Mars,  Williams  of 
Manning,  and  Derwent  of  Marshalltown,  who  conducted  the  pepsin 
experiments. 

ARTIFICIAL  FECUNDATION. 

Mr.  Everitt  Millias,  the  investigator  of  distemper,  has  success¬ 
fully  performed  artificial  fecundation  of  bitches  by  collecting  the 
male  elements  in  a  vessel,  which  was  floating  in  another  vessel  kept 
up  to  the  temperature  of  100  deg.  Fahr.  with  hot  water — the  water 
being  in  the  outermost  cup  and  floating  the  reservoir  containing 
the  vital  germs — and  injecting  the  same  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
human  catheter  fixed  to  an  ear  syringe.  The  bitch  so  treated  had 
two  puppies.  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Millias  fertilized  no  less 
than  three  bitches  on  the  same  day  from  a  single  discharge  of  a 
dog.  It  is  highly  interesting  and  may  be  useful,  to  know  that  this 
operation  is  possible,  for  there  are  many  dogs  who,  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  their  reproductive  faculties,  show  an  utter  disinclination 
to  exercise  them.* — Abstract  from  the  Veterhiary  Record. 

*  The  fecundation  of  animals  suffering  from  imperfections  or  obstructions  in  the  generative 
passages  seems  most  inadvisable.  [Ed.] 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

Who  would  have  believed  ten  years  ago,  aye,  even  five  years 
ago,  that  this  association  could  have  held  a  profitable  meeting 
covering  a  period  of  nearly  one  week.  Yet  such  was  the  case  at 
Chicago,  when  five  days  of  constant  work,  with  the  exception  of 
half  of  one  day  spent  in  enjoying  the  hospitalitv  of  the  Illinois 
State  Society,  was  not  sufficient  to  finish  the  consideration  of  the 
subjects  brought  before  the  association.  Some  important  papers 
had  to  be  omitted,  but  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  association.  This  was 
an  especially  important  meeting,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  only 
the  regular  annual  meeting  of  our  association,  but  the  “  The  First 
International  Veterinary  Congress  of  America.”  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  there  were  no  veterinarians  present  from  abroad, 
but  we  may  feel  certain  from  the  letters  of  regret  presented  that  it 
was  the  time  of  meeting  which  prevented  them  from  attending.  It 
is  a  pity  that  such  was  the  case,  for  every  veterinarian  present 
could  not  but  have  been  proud  of  the  association.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  association  has  the  attendance  been  so  large  or  the 
enthusiasm  so  great.  Many  new  faces  were  to  be  seen,  and  events 
proved  that  we  have  excellent  material  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  association  is  truly 
national  in  character,  and  tnat  it  may  ever  continue  so  is  the  wish 
of  all  sincere  members  of  the  organization. 

Excellent  reports  were  received  from  the  different  committees, 
and  splendid  administrative  work  was  done.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  stride  with  which  this  association  has  advanced  during  the 
past  few  years,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  influence 
for  good  which  it  may  have  upon  the  profession  in  the  future. 

Our  recent  meetings  have  demonstrated  to  the  country  that 
ours  is  a  learned  profession  and  entitled  to  recognition  as  such. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  endeavors.  Learned 
men  from  our  sister  profession  are  pleased  to  join  us  in  our  work. 
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and  to  lend  their  influence  toward  a  closer  union  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  medical  profession. 

As  our  numbers  increase,  the  work  of  the  association  becomes 
extended,  and  we  surmise  that  in  the  near  future  provision  will 
have  to  be  made  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  different  sec¬ 
tions  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  will  possess  the  advantage 
of  a  method  for  the  more  rapid  dispatch  of  work,  but  it  will  have 
the  disadvantage  of  separating  the  members  and  a  tendency  to 
specialization. 

It  is  a  question,  then,  which  the  committee  on  reorganization 
may  have  to  consider,  whether  it  will  be  better  to  divide  the 
meetings  up  into  sections  or  to  curtail  the  number  of  papers  to  be 
brought  before  the  association.  For  our  part  we  should  prefer  the 
latter  for  the  presen^  The  various  committees  will  have  a  busy 
year  of  it,*but  we  are  certain  that  the  appointing  power  could  not 
be  in  better  hands,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  appointed  will 
get  to  work  early  and  with  a  will,  for  upon  the  work  of  committees 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the  success  of  the  organization, 

A.  W.  C. 

The  reports  of  the  proceedings  arrived  too  late  to  be  properly 
revised  for  publication  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  They,  with 
some  of  the  papers  and  committee  reports,  will  appear  in  the  De¬ 
cember  and  following  issues.  About  two  hundred  (200)  veteri¬ 
narians,  representative  men  from  every  part  of  the  country,  were 
present  during  the  Congress.  The  seven  (7)  sessions  had  each  an 
average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125).  Not 
less  than  nine  (9)  representatives  of  as  many  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  assisted  at  the  meetings. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Congress  was  its  decision  to  secure 
from  the  National  Government  an  Act  of  Incorporation;  this  work 
has  been  already  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  carry 
into  execution. 

As  a  means  of  winning  away  from  indiscriminate  advertising 
on  letter  headings,  etc.,  the  association  decided  to  adopt  an 
association  emblem,  and  for  this  purpose  the  'seal  will  be  the 
insignia.  Two  sizes  of  the  same  were  decided  upon  ;  one  about 
as  large  as  a  ten  cent  piece,  and  the  other  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece. 

The  association,  on  recommendation  of  the  Comitia  Minora, 
declined  to  recognize  the  Ohio  Veterinary  College  and  the  Detroit 
Veterinary  College  as  at  present  organized.  They  also  denied 
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recognition  to  applicants  for  membership  from  the  New  York 
Veterinary  College,  during  the  years  of  “  ’92  ”  and  “  ’93,”  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  well  equipped,  from  a  veteri¬ 
nary  standpoint,  to  properly  qualify  members  of  the  profession  for 
membership  in  the  organization.  The  closest  scrutiny  was  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  list  of  applicants  for  membership,  and  20  per  cent,  of 
said  applicants  were  declined  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the 
organization. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice 
placing  the  organization  on  record  against  the  “spoils  system”  in 
the  selection  of  veterinarians  for  the  various  places  where  they  are 
recognized  under  the  National  Government,  and  asking  that  the 
merit  system  be  established  by  those  having  the  responsibilities  of 
these  selections  in  charge. 

The  election  for  officers  showed  great  judgment  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  men  fitted  to  the  positions  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
veterinary  organization  throughout  the  country.  The  choice  for 
President  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  zealous  and  faithful  work  of 
Dr.  Hoskins,  who  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  in  bringing  the 
association  to  its  present  standard  of  perfection. 

Officers  elected  for  1894  : 

President — Dr.  W.  H.  Hoskins,  3452-54  Ludlow  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President — Dr.  A,  W.  Clement,  916  Cathedral 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Treasurer — Dr.  Jas.  L.  Robertson,  409  Ninth  Avenue, 

New  York. 

Secretary — Dr.  T.  J  Turner,  Columbia,  Missouri. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTH  SEMI-ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  VETER¬ 
INARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Medical 
Society  was  held  at  the  Genesee  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  iTthand  I2th,  1893. 

First  Day  -  Morning  Session.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Huidekoper,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  from  illness,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice-President.  Dr. 
Wende,  at  10.15  a.  m.  Upon  roll  call  the  following  members  were  present : 

Drs.  John  A.  Bell,  J.  M.  Chase,  Baker,  A.  Drinkwater,  W.  Huff,  N.  P.  Hink- 
ley,  E.  D.  Hayden,  C.  D  Morris,  L.  A.  Robinson,  H.  Sutterby,  F.  Sutterby,  J. 
K.  Sutterby,  E.  A.  Wieland,  John  Wende,  J.  A.  Genung,  George  E.  Gangloff,  J. 
M,  Pendergast,  E.  J.  McLeod,  S.  Somerville,  Jr.,  G.  G.  Dean,  E.  Pohl,  Bell, 
Erie,  Pa.,  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  Richardson,  Toronto,  Ont. 

New  members  present: — R.  H.  McMullen,  Jas.  W.  Darby,  B.  P.  Wende,  J. 
P.  Thompson,  Anderson  Cromforth,  W.  H.  Kelley,  H.  D.  Martin,  D.  E.  Block, 
and  C.  J.  Willganz. 

The  Vice-President  then  gave  the  following  address  ; 

Gentlemen  ; — For  the  second  time  I  have  the  honor  of  assisting  in  opening  the 
proceedings  of  this  Society,  added  to  w^hich  I  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to 
our  city.  I  trust  that  this  session  will  prove  as  beneficial,  instructive  and  pleasant  as 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  The  increased  attendance  shows  the  growing  interest 
and  importance  of  our  organization,  and  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  to  each 
one  of  us  to  see  this  evidence  of  our  professional  advancement  and  importance  in  the 
community. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  us  when  it  would  have  been  beyond  our 
anticipations  to  look  forward  to  the  present  era  of  veterinary  education,  practice, 
ethics  and  organization,  and  our  rapid  development  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  welfare  in  every  way.  Our  craft  was  formerly  self-educated,  if  educated  at 
all;  our  therapeutics  much  like  that  of  the  Chinese  of  to-day;  colic  was  treated  with 
chickens'  guts,  or  the  abdomen  was  kneaded  with  a  No.  10  boot,  or  rubbed  with  a 
fence  rail.  Ethics  were  unknown — probably  few  could  have  spelt  the  word — while 
organization  was  never  considered. 

The  importance  of  our  profession  to  the  community  is  now  established  in  many 
directions,  notably  the  inspection  of  cattle,  meat,  food,  and  the  recognition  and 
stamping  out  of  contagious  diseases,  are  but  few  of  the  important  duties  which  now 
devolve  upon  us.  There  is  probably  no  professional  field  which  presents  more 
opportunities  for  original  work  than  oursdoes  to-day, and  particularly  in  pathology  and 
surgery.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  antiseptic  surgery  as  applied  to  human 
beings  may  be  modified  to  suit  our  own  practice. 
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The  time  also  seems  to  be  present  when  some  effort  should  be  made  toward  the 
education  and  licensing  of  horseshoers.  The  man  who  can  improve  the  present 
system  of  shoeing  horses  so  that  it  will  be  more  durable  and  less  destructive  to  the 
feet,  particularly  in  large  cities  with  the  new  asphalt  pavements,  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  not  only  fame  but  fortune  as  his  reward,  and  instances  like  this  might  be 
multiplied.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  in  Buffalo,  which  is  a  fitting  place  for  veterinari¬ 
ans  to  meet,  for  we  are  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  stock  farms  on 
earth.  In  closing  I  wish  you  all  a  joyful  and  interesting  time  during  this  convention. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  Drake,  read  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting. 

Secretary  Hinkley. — I  hope  that  you  will  pardon  this  report  of  our  last  proceed¬ 
ings.  We  took  all  precautions  to  have  a  very  good  report,  and  employed  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  that  I  supposed  was  a  first  class  man  ;  he  was  so  recommended.  But 
unfortuately ,  after  he  had  taken  a  very  little  of  the  proceedings,  he  became 
so  intoxicated  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  it  was  left  to  a  long 
hand  and  short  hand — a  complicated  affair,  and  it  is  a  garbled  up  proceedings, 
as  you  see.  This  time  we  have  a  man  that  will  give  us  a  satisfactory  report  of 
present  meeting. 

The  Chair. — The  next  in  order  will  be  the  receiving  of  applications  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  T  will  declare  a  recess  for  that  purpose.  (A  recess  was  then  taken  for 
receiving  applications  for  membership.)  In  the  absence  of  four  members  of  the  Board 
of  Censors,  I  will  appoint  Drs.  Sutterby,  Huff,  Robinson,  and  Claud  D.  Morris  to 
act  as  Censors  ^ro  tern  at  this  meeting. 

Meeting  called  to  order. 

The  Chair. — Gentlemen,  the  Board  of  Censors  have  acted  favorably  upon  the 
following  applications  for  membership  to  our  Society  : 

New  members  elected  : — R.  H.  McMullen,  Buffalo;  Jas.  W.  Darby.  Fort 
Plain;  B.  P.  Wende,  Buffalo,  Anderson  Cromforth,  Lockport;  J.  P.  Thompson, 
Niagara  Falls;  W.  H.  Kelley,  Albany;  H.  D.  Martin,  Buffalo;  D.  Eugene  Block, 
Buffalo;  C.  J.  Willganz,  Buffalo;  L.  G.  Moore,  Trenton,  N.  Y. 

The  election  of  these  applicants  is  now  ready  for  your  consideration. 

Dr.  Bell.  —I  move  that  these  applicants  be  accepted  as  members  of  our  Society. 
Carried. 

The  Chair . — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  introduction  of  new  members. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  do  this  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  if  the  new  members  will 
please  rise  to  their  feet  as  their  names  are  called,  I  think  that  will  be  sufficient. 
The  chairman  then  introduced  to  the  meeting  the  members  elect,  with  the  exception 
of  Drs.  Moore,  Block  and  Kelly,  who  were  absent. 

The  Chair . — The  next  in  order  is  unfinished  business. 

Secretary  Hinkley. — At  our  last  meeting  there  was  some  discussion  on  the 
proposition  of  changing  the  regular  place  of  meeting  of  this  Society,  which,  as  you 
all  know,  has  heretofore  been  Syracuse,  and  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  United 
States  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  having  yearly  or  semi-annual  meetings 
at  whatever  city  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  give  us  the  most  advantages  and 
inducements  to  go  there.  That  was  not  finished,  and  I  think  would  be  one  of  the 
essential  things  to  discuss  while  we  are  here,  whether  to  continue  our  meetings  at 
Syracuse  as  heretofore,  or  to  change  our  place  of  meeting  every  year  ;  also  change 
from  semi-annual  to  annual  meetings.  I  think  that  is  something  that  you  are  all 
interested  in  this  morning.  It  certainly  is  very  important. 

Dr.  Bell  — I  for  one  am  in  favor  of  changing  the  meetings  from  semi-annual 
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to  annual,  and  also  changing  the  meetings  to  different  places  according  to  the  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting.  I  think  that  is  a  question  that  should  be 
voted  upon  by  the  members  in  attendance  at  the  preceding  meeting,  the  location  of 
the  next  ensuing  meeting. 

Dr.  Morris  — There  is  considerable  ground  for  remarks  on  our  present  by-laws 
in  that  respect.  We  located  at  Syracuse  for  the  reason  that  it  was  central,  easy  of 
access,  and  perhaps  was  a  point  that  would  be  favorable  for  exciting  a  little  interest 
and  bringing  the  members  of  the  profession  together  whenever  the  Society  was  in 
session.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  to  Syracuse  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  gentleman  in  the  profession  there,  perhaps  three  or  four 
in  the  city  practicing  who  are  legally  authorized  to  practice,  we  were  not  recognized 
by  the  local  profession  at  all,  and  they  did  not  show  us  the  courtesy  that  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  them.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  from  city  to  city  each  year,  and 
induce  in  that  neighborhood  and  vicinity  an  acknowledgment  from  the  profession. 
It  would  build  up  the  membership ,  and  it  would  incite  a  better  feeling ; 
we  should  be  profited  by  it.  As  to  the  semi-annual  meeting,  I  think  it  is  wise 
from  our  past  experience  to  discontinue  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  seems  to  be 
a  pretty  hard  matter  to  get  gentlemen  to  leave  their  business  and  come  to  even  a  one 
or  two  days’  meeting  at  the  most  a  two  days’  meeting  ;  and  if  we  can  induce  them 
to  come  once  a  year  and  have  a  two  days’  meeting,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  far 
more  profitable  than  meeting  twice  a  year  and  have  a  one  day’s  meeting  on  each 
occasion.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  in  favor  of  changing  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing,  and  having  it  determined  at  each  preceding  meeting,  as  Dr.  Bell  has  suggested, 
where  the  succeeding  meeting  shall  be  held,  and  especially  in  favor  of  discontinuing 
the  semi-annual  meeting.  I  for  one  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  change. 

The  Chair. — We  have  here  Dr.  Hoskins  of  Philadelphia,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  him 
express  his  views  on  this  subject.  He  certainly  has  had  a  wide  experience. 

Dr.  Hoskins. — I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  recognition.  I  do  not 
know,  I  am  sure,  whether  I  am  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  in  New  York  State 
on  this  subject.  In  our  own  State,  Pennsylvania,  where  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
President  of  the  State  Association,  we  still  cling  to  the  two  meetings  a  year,  but  we 
have  there,  as  you  have  had  in  New  York  State,  a  fixed  place  for  our  annual  meet¬ 
ings.  It  is  always  in  Philadelphia,  though,  as  you  are  aware,  that  is  at  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Still,  New  York  State  may  be  so  large,  and  your  veteri¬ 
narians  may  be  so  widely  scattered — and  I  was  somewhat  impressed  with  that  point 
this  morning  in  riding  into  Buffalo  over  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  stations  being  so 
wide  apart — that  it  might  be  better  in  New  York  State  for  you  to  have  but  one 
meeting  a  year  ;  and  of  course,  in  the  event  of  adopting  but  one  meeting  in  a  year , 
I  should  certainly  advise  that  it  be  left  open  for  the  meeting  to  discuss  and  decide. 
In  Pennsylvania,  where  our  semi-annual  meeting  is  always  held  outside  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  there  is  always  quite  a  rivalry  by  the  various  cities  in  the  State  to  secure 
the  meeting  at  their  place,  and  we  are  always  most  royally  entertained  by  the  veter¬ 
inarians  at  those  respective  towns.  We  have  for  years  tried  to  encourage  the 
development  of  local  associations  wherever  we  could  in  the  State.  If  there  were  ten 
or  twelve  veterinarians  in  three  or  four  adjoining  counties,  we  tried  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  organize  a  local  association,  and  to  work  in  conjunction  with  our  State  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  while  it  rather  ill  becomes  me  to  say  it,  we  are  very  proud  of  our  State 
Association  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  had  a  career  that  has  been  unbroken,  so 
far  as  progress  is  concerned,  and  I  might  say  that  that  has  largely  resulted  from 
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great  care  in  the  selection  of  officers.  And  in  talking  to  the  gentleman  on  my  right 
here,  in  reference  to  another  matter,  the  question  of  your  Board  of  Censors,  or 
Comitia  Minora,  came  up,  and  I  feel  that  that  is  a  most  important  part  of  a  veteri¬ 
nary  organization  to  have  a  strong  body  of  men  on  your  Board  of  Censors,  men  that 
will  try  to  elevate  the  profession  and  lead  it  forward.  If  I  were  a  member  of  your 
State  Association,  and  found  that  semi-annual  meetings  were  not  a  success — ours  in 
Pennsylvania  are  a  success  ;  we  never  have  had  one  that  was  not  better  than  the  one 
preceding — if,  as  I  say,  I  were  in  New  York,  and  felt  that  the  semi-annual  meeting 
was  not  a  success,  the  State  being  so  large  in  territory,  I  should  certainly  advise 
doing  away  with  the  semi-annual  meeting,  and  holding  one  of  two  days  annually. 
There  is  also  another  question  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  number  of 
meetings  you  hold,  if  your  State  is  large  and  the  territory  extensive.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  time  of  veterinarians  twice  a  year  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  in  your  case  probably  one  meeting  a  year  would  be  better  than  two.  You  would 
get  a  larger  attendance,  you  would  get  more  interest,  and  if  it  were  fixed  at  a  time 
of  the  year,  as  it  could  be,  when  veterinarians  would  want  to  take  a  vacation,  they 
could  include  this  as  a  part  of  their  trip. 

Secretary  Hinkley. — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Hoskins  whether,  in  the  United 
States  Association,  it  is  left  discretionary  with  the  Comitia  Minora  to  choose  the 
place  of  meeting,  or  whether  there  is  a  general  vote  taken  by  the  members,  or  who 
has  authority  for  fixing  the  place  of  meeting  ? 

Dr.  Hoskins.— Comitia  Minora  has  the  power  to  fix  the  time  and  place, 
although  before  closing  the  United  States  Veterinary  meetings  the  matter  is  always 
brought  up  by  some  one,  and  if  any  petitions  are  sent  in  or  an  expression  of  opinion 
given  there  for  the  guidance  of  the  Comitia  Minora,  it  is  generally  followed  by  them. 
As  you  will  remember,  it  is  only  three  years  since  the  United  States  Association  did 
away  with  their  semi-annual  meeting.  At  that  time  they  rotated  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  the  annual  meeting  always  being  held  in  New  York  and  the 
semi-annual  in  Boston.  Well,  it  was  a  very  unwise  part  of  their  programme  to  have 
two  meetings  a  year,  so  that  was  done  away  with,  and  the  annual  meeting  was  es¬ 
tablished,  and  the  change  added  wonderfully  to  the  success  and  the  growth  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  But  the  Comitia  Minora  always  give  notice  of  the  time  when  they  propose 
to  hold  a  meeting,  which  is  called  for  by  the  by-laws  once  in  six  months,  and  give 
due  notice  to  the  members  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
place  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  that  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  veterinarians 
of  any  city  or  State  organization  to  send  in  any  petition  or  to  send  any  delegate  there 
to  represent  them,  and  hold  out  such  inducements  to  the  organization  to  go  there  as 
they  desire  ;  and  I  remember  it  was  only  at  our  meeting  about  a  year  ago  when 
Buffalo  sent  in  a  strong  petition  to  come  here.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  voting  for  it, 
and  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  being  whipped.  Still  I  think  Buffalo  would  be  a  very 
suitable  place  for  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Association,  and  I  might  throw 
out  a  suggestion  here  that  some  action  on  the  part  of  your  organization  to-day  or 
to-morrow  might  lead  to  the  securing  of  the  meeting  in  '94,  as  that  has  not  been 
fixed  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  of  course  it  will  come  East.  The  ’94  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  East.  The  organization  now  proposes  to  hold  the  meetings  so  as  to 
rotate  between  the  East  and  the  West,  one  year  in  the  East  and  the  next  in  the 
West.  But,  after  all,  it  is  fixed  by  the  Comitia  Minora. 

Dr.  Sutterby. — Mr.  President,  you  remember  what  my  views  were  in  Syracuse 
last  winter.  I  was  much  in  favor  of  having  the  annual  meeting  and  dispensing 
with  the  semi-annual  meeting  :  and,  as  has  been  proposed  here  to-day,  to  determine 
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by  a  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  the  place  where  the  following  meeting  shall  be  held. 
That  is  a  point  well  taken.  I  endorse  it,  and  believe  that  as  far  as  diffusing  fellow¬ 
ship  and  good  feeling,  it  will  have  that  tendency  throughout  the  country — to  change 
the  place  of  meeting.  As  has  been  remarked  Syracuse  did  nothing  for  us  in  the 
way  of  receiving  or  entertaining  the  Society,  and  there  was  not  but  the  attendance 
of  one,  if  I  remember,  of  the  local  veterinarians  at  that  place.  I  think  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  will  show  that.  I  should  be  in  favor  of  the  annual  meeting,  and 
leaving  the  choice  of  place  not  to  the  Comitia  Minora  or  Censors,  but  to  a  discussion 
in  open  meeting  and  a  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Dr.  Huff. — I  am  in  favor  of  the  annual  meeting  and  the  change  of  place  as 
the  rest  of  the  members  are  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  veterinarians 
of  the  different  cities  to  decide  what  they  would  be  willing  to  do  for  the  Society  and 
report  at  the  meetings,  and  in  that  way  we  will  hear  from  all  the  cities,  and  ascertain 
the  desired  information  about  rates,  &c. 

Dr.  Sutterby. — I  would  move  that  the  semi-annual  meetings  of  this  Society  be 
discontinued.  Seconded.  Carried. 

Dr.  Morris. — I  move  that  in  future  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Censors 
to  fix  the  date  and  place  of  the  succeeding  meeting  of  this  Society,  and  that  this 
provision  shall  be  engrafted  in  the  by-laws. 

Now,  in  making  this  motion,  I  want  it  understood  to  be  a  little  broader  than 
the  motion  really  implies,  that  while  the  Board  of  Censors  shall  entertain  petitions 
or  suggestions,  or  whatever  may  be  said  in  open  session  regarding  the  future  meet¬ 
ing.  and  shall  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances,  yet  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  the  Board  of  Censors  should  control  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to 
be  left  more  to  a  body  of  men,  or  to  two  or  three  men,  after  hearing  all  the  pros 
and  cons  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  could  decide  better  and  more  in  the  interest  of 
the  Society. 

Dr.  Sutterby. — I  second  Dr.  Morris’  motion,  and,  further,  would  be  in  favor  of 
an  amendment  to  Dr.  Morris’  motion,  providing  that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be 
decided  at  the  previous  meeting,  so  that  every  one  present  could  have  a  vote  upon 
the  question  He  thought  that  method  would  avoid  any  feeling  or  antagonism, 
while  if  there  were  then  any  inducements  that  the  members  of  the  different  locali¬ 
ties  desired  to  hold  out  to  the  Association,  they  would  be  recognized  by  the  meeting, 
and  the  question  decided  at  the  meeting. 

This  amendment  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Bell  of  Watertown. 

Secretary  Hinkley. — This  is  an  important  question,  and  one  that  every  member 
in  the  house  ought  to  take  some  interest  in.  Now  is  the  time  to  speak.  Do  not  wait 
until  after  it  is  voted  to  make  the  change  before  making  known  your  objections,  if 
you  have  any.  Now  is  the  time  and  place  to  speak,  and  I  for  one  feel  as  though 
we  cannot  take  any  too  much  time  in  the  discussion  of  our  by  laws,  if  we  don’t  do 
anything  else.  Vote  just  as  you  feel.  I  know  I  am  going  to. 

Dr.  Hoskins. — If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  by-laws  to  fix  the  date.  I  would  make  that  a  fixed  time  every  year.  I  would 
be  careful  to  have  it  so  arranged  that  it  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  any  other 
meetings  that  are  already  fixed  by  State  organizations  adjacent  to  you,  like  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  New  Jersey,  and  likewise  the  United  States  Association.  Then  it  is 
always  a  simple  matter  of  reference,  and  is  not  difficult  for  any  member  to  consult 
his  by-laws  and  find  out  just  the  date  of  the  meeting  exactly.  It  is  a  fixed  date.  If  it  was 
the  second  Tuesday  or  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  or  the  third  Tuesday  in 
August,  he  could  always  fix  that  time.  He  would  not  have  to  conuslt  any  one, 
or  lose  the  time  necessary  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  or  any  other  officer. 
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Dr.  Morris. — The  old  by-laws  already  fix  the  date  of  the  annual  meetings. 
Secretary  Hinkley  then  suggested  that  some  of  the  members  preferred  to  visit 
the  stock  farms  of  Mr.  Hamlin  or  Jewett  rather  than  to  take  the  proposed  excursion 
to  Niagara. 

First  Day — A  f ter  noon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  4.30  p.m.,  Vice-President  Wende  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chair. — The  order  of  business  now  open  for  your  consideration  is  new 
business. 

Dr.  Morris.  —  Under  the  head  of  new  business  I  have  a  motion  that  I  would 
like  to  submit.  I  move  you  that  inasmuch  as  some  very  important  information  of  a 
questionable  nature  is  at  hand  regarding  two  institutions  pretending  to  teach  veter¬ 
inary  medicine  in  this  country,  and  that  whereas  three  gentlemen  have  asked  ad¬ 
mission  into  our  Society  who  are  graduates  of  these  institutions,  this  Society 
reconsider  the  admission  of  these  candidates,  and  that  they  be  not  balloted  for  at 
this  meeting,  but  shall  go  over  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  institutions  in  question  are  the  Ohio  Veterinary  College  at  Cincinnati,  and  th® 
New  York  Veterinary  College  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Ohio  College.  I  think,  was 
established  two  years  ago  this  present  month.  The  gentleman  —  if  I  can  call  him  a 
gentleman — appropriates  to  himself  the  title  of  “  Dean  ”  of  this  institution.  We 
have  all  been  educated  to  look  upon  the  term  “dean”  as  being  one  very  specific 
in  character.  However,  that  is  immaterial  to  the  question  ;  it  only  goes  to  show 
the  gravity  of  the  case  and  the  depth  of  degradation  into  which  this  institution  has 
already  been  dragged.  The  term  “  dean  ”  applies  to  a  man  recognized  as  a  sage  in 
an  institution  of  learning,  and  is  a  degree  conferred  by  some  institution  or  univer¬ 
sity  of  established  reputation,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  of  un¬ 
blemished  character.  This  man,  A.  H.  King,  who  styles  himself  “  Dean  ”  of  the 
Ohio  Veterinary  College,  was  kicked  out  of  the  Toronto  Veterinary  College  simply 
because  he  was  a  man  who  was  given  to  all  vice  known  almost  in  that  city,  and  it 
was  a  disgrace  to  that  institution  to  tolerate  him  any  longer,  and  he  goes  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  an  alien,  not  an  American  citizen,  and  establishes  a  school  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  putting  through  students  who  are  not  able  to  pass  the  regular  examinations  at 
Toronto.  He  does  this  out  of  malice  toward  the  Toronto  school;  and  in  anywhere  from 
six  days  to  six  weeks  they  have  a  certificate  from  that  institution  alleging  to  qualify 
them  for  practice.  Now  we  have  enough  to  contend  with  in  our  profession  without 
having  to  contend  with  any  such  institution  as  that ;  and  as  we  started  out  only  two 
or  three  years  ago  to  build  up  this  Society  on  merit,  I  think  we  should  very  care¬ 
fully  guard  at  the  present  time  and  in  future  against  the  admission  of  members  from 
such  schools  as  that.  The  school  in  New  York  City — and  I  can  vouch  for  all  I  say 
— has  for  its  main  man  a  person  who  sold  a  diploma  for  fifty  dollars.  The  party 
that  he  sold  it  to  told  me  about  it.  I  have  seen  the  diploma.  He  gave  his  note  for 
it,  and  it  is’nt  paid  yet.  He  sold  another  one  to  another  man  man  for  ten  dollars. 
Now,  we  do  not  care  for  members  holding  certificates  from  such  schools  as  that.  Wc 
don’t  want  them  ;  they  are  no  benefit  to  us  ;  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  profession. 
We  tirade  a  great  deal  about  quacks,  but  I  can  bring  more  veterinary  surgeons,  with 
sheep  skins,  that  will  disgrace  our  profession  than  I  can  quacks  that  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  profession.  Of  course  the  profession  was  primarily  dragged  down  by  them,  but 
to-day  it  is  being  dragged  down  by  a  different  class  of  men.  Now,  in  the  light  of 
this  information  I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  this  motion.  It  can  be  done  in  perfect 
harmony  with  parliamentary  rules,  with  the  consent  of  the  Society.  I  am  not 
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speaking  in  the  least  derogatory  of  these  applicants  ;  they  are  perfect  gentlemen,  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  should  be  recognized  perhaps.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Pohl,  of  this  city, 
of  the  Ohio  Veterinary  College;  Dr.  Wm  Henry  Kelly  of  Albany,  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine;  and  Dr.  Modinger,  who  signs  himself  “  Professor  ” 
C.  F.  Modinger.  Professor  of  Surgery  of  the  New  York  School  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  is  vouched  for  by  a  very  reputable  member,  too,  two  very  reputable  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Society,  Roscoe  Bell  and  George  H.  Burns,  both  of  Brooklyn.  I  know 
those  gentlemen  personally  ;  they  are  very  fine  men  and  well  qualified  men,  but  it 
only  goes  to  snow  how  little  regard  is  shown  for  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
them  in  vouching  for  members  coming  from  such  an  institution.  Now,  they  despise 
that  institution  just  as  much  as  I  do,  knowing  the  same  facts  that  I  do.  With  this 
light  I  think  we  should  consider  well  whether  or  not  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  admit 
men  from  such  institutions  into  our  Society.  However,  I  should  like  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  from  the  other  members  on  this  subject.  If  I  am  wholly  in  the  wrong,  or  too 
cranky  on  this  matter,  why  then  I  should  be  over-ruled. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  chair  Dr.  Morris  again  read  the  motion 
offered  by  him. 

The  Chair, — Gentlemen,  this  certainly  is  a  question  of  some  importance.  It 
should  not  be  acted  upon  hastily.  It  should  be  considered  duly,  and  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  fullest  expression  of  the  views  of  all  members  upon  the  subject.  As  for 
my  part  I  quite  coincide  with  what  Dr.  Morris  says  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  Dr.  King  of  the  Ohio  Insti¬ 
tution.  As  to  the  other  institution  I  am  acquainted  with  no  one  connected  with  that. 

Dr.  Morris. — I  would  like  to  say  another  thing  in  relation  to  the  New  York 
School,  for  the  information  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  this.  Dr.  Gill  who  is  the  only 
veterinarian  connected  with  that  school,  is  the  Dean,  he  styles  himself  Dean  also, 
and  all  the  other  professors  are  regular  medical  men,  w-hich,  while  of  course  it 
is  not  wholly  irregular  is  nevertheless  so  to  a  certain  extent.  A  veterinary  school 
should  be  taught  and  instructed  by  veterinarians,  not  by  medical  men.  The  char¬ 
acteristics  of  disease  existing  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  animals  are  quite 
distinct  in  many  instances,  and  require  distinct  and  specific  treatment.  A 
medical  man  does  not  go  about  finding  out  all  the  pathology  of  the  characteristics  of 
diseases  of  the  lower  animals  ;  he  has  something  else  to  attract  his  attention  and 
engage  his  mind.  So  far  as  the  teaching  of  anatomy  is  concerned,  he  can  only  do 
it  in  a  comparative  way,  and  so  far  as  physiology  and  chemistry  are  concerned,  why 
that  he  can  do  in  a  perfunctory  way  ;  it  does  not  require  any  very  great  amount  of 
veterinary  skill  for  an  M.  D.  to  teach  that.  Then  again,  this  school  last  winter  got  into 
a  personal  fight  among  themselves.  They  have  voted  Dr.  Gill*  entirely  out  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  it  is  now  run  wholly  by  M.  D.’s,  for  but  one  purpose — to  make  money. 
They  do  not  care  that  for  the  veterinary  profession ;  they  laugh  at  the  very  idea  of  trying 
to  build  up  a  veterinary  profession.  They  say  themselves  they  are  in  for  a  money 
scheme.  Now,  we  don’t  want  members  in  our  Society  who  come  here  purely  for 
the  sake  of  advertising  themselves  as  members,  or  who  come  purely  out  of  the  feeling 
that  they  are  going  to  make  money  out  of  it.  That  isn’t  what  we  are  here  for  ;  it  is  for 
building  up  the  profession  in  this  State,  and  we  can  only  hold  to  build  it  up  by 
bringing  into  our  Society  men  of  character,  and  who  come  from  institutions  of  recog¬ 
nized  character.  While  I  admit  that  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  were  taken 
in  last  January,  they  have  not  received  their  certificates  of  membership  yet  ;  and  I 
am  glad  of  that,  because  we  can  easily  refund  them  their  dues  and  state  the  reasons 

*  There  is  some  error  in  Dr.  Morris’  statement  ;  Dr.  Gill  has  been  continuously  and  is  now 
connected  with  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  several  other  veterinarians  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  corps  of  instructors.  [Bn.] 
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why  we  cannot  accept  them  if  it  is  necessary.  But  I  tell  you  it  behoves  us  to  go 
slow  and  sure.  Let  us  do  our  part  in  our  day  and  generation,  that  whoever  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  come  after  us  in  this  Society  will  be  glad  that  we  stood  by  a  few 
principles  of  right,  which  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  do  as  veterinarians. 

Dr.  Somerville. — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Morris  if  he  has  ever  heard  of  any 
diplomas  being  sold  by  the  Cincinnati  Veterinary  College  ? 

Dr.  Morris. — No. 

Dr.  Som‘’rville. — Or  any  graduate  that  has  become  a  disgrace  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  ? 

Dr.  Morris. — From  the  Ohio  Medical  College? 

Dr.  Somerville. — Yes. 

Dr.  Morris. — I  base  my  remarks  wholly  upon  the  man  who  runs  the  institu. 
tion.  It  is  a  snide  institution  from  beginning  to  end  ;  nothing  else. 

Dr.  Somerville.  I  understand  that  he  is  out  of  that. 

Dr.  Morris. — I  can  tell  you  how  perhaps  he  may  be  out  of  it.  He  got  into  a 
drunken  brawl  in  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  last  summer,  and  he  was  pretty  nearly 
beaten  to  death,  and  it  is  possible  it  has  laid  him  up  so  that  he  is  not  in  it  at  present. 
However,  he  is  the  man  that  established  the  institution,  and  he  has  about  him  a 
class  of  men  of  nearly  equal  calibre.  I  have  made  investigation  regarding  that 
school.  It  is  a  snide  school,  and  I  hold  it  up  for  any  man  to  investigate,  and  when 
he  has  done  so  he  will  throw  up  his  hands  the  fumes  will  be  so  obnoxious. 

Dr.  Somerville. — I  simply  asked  for  information. 

Dr.  Morris. — Certainly  ;  I  am  willing  to  give  all  the  information  I  can.  But 
as  regards  the  school  in  New  York,  I  have  seen,  as  I  said,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
shows  me  the  certificate  he  bought  for  $50.00,  and  he  braggs  about  it  ;  and  he  told 
me  of  another  man,  pointed  him  out  to  me,  and  said  “  There  goes  a  gentleman  who 
bought  one  for  ten  dollars  ;  ”  and  I  suppose  he  braggs  about  that. 

Dr.  Bell,  of  Watertown. — Mr.  President,  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Morris.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  line  drawn,  although  it  will  probably  require  a  little  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  by-laws  on  that  one  subject.  I  am  quite  in  favor  of  drawing  the  line 
there.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  put  a  damper  on  such  institutions.  I  am  proud  to 
second  that  motion. 

Secretary  Hinkley. — I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  little  more  time,  not  that  I  am 
either  pro  or  con  on  this  subject,  but  I  think  it  is  a  grave  subject,  and  one  that  every 
member  here  should  take  some  part  in  the  discussion  of.  Now  we  have  taken  in 
these  members  :  we  have  gone  through  our  usual  form  of  investigation,  and  we  have 
voted  to  accept  them,  this  morning,  as  members.  Of  course  that  can  be  all  rescinded 
the  money  con  be  returned  to  them ;  but  we  have  heard  only  the  voice  of  three  or  four  in 
this  room.  There  are  others  that  certainly  have  an  opinion.  If  they  are  lukewarm 
on  this  subject,  and  there  are  only  two  or  three  of  us  that  want  these  colleges 
barred,  we  certainly  cannot  call  it  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  I  say  this  out  of  no 
personal  regard  for  either  college,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  question  a  little  more 
thoroughly  discussed.  We  have  men  here  that  are. able  to  do  it,  and  who  must  feel 
either  for  or  against  these  colleges.  Let  us  have  a  free  and  full  discussion  ;  do  not 
let  us  hurry  this  thing  through. 

The  Ghair. — Dr.  Sutterby,  will  you  favor  us  with  your  views  on  this 
subject  ? 

Dr.  Sutterhy. — If  Dr.  Morris  can  substantiate  what  he  says  I  am  in  favor  of 
rescinding  the  action  taken  this  morning  relative  to  the  men  elected  from  those 
colleges. 
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Secretary  Hinkley. — I  would  like  to  enquire  if  either  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to 
is  in  the  room  ?  , 

Dr.  Kelly,  of  Albany. — I  am  one. 

Secretary  Hinkley. — Why  not  hear  Mr.  Kelly’s  side? 

Dr,  Kelly, — This  is  news  to  me.  The  Doctor  makes  the  statement  that  Dr. 
Gill  was  the  only  veterinarian  connected  with  the  college.  That  1  cannot  say  for 
since  I  was  graduated,  but  at  the  time  I  attended,  there  were  Dr.  L.  McLean  of 
Brooklyn,  who  is  an  old  country  graduate,  as  Professor  in  Cattle  pathology.  Dr.  R. 
McLean,  Prof.  James  Hamill. 

Dr.  Heard  of  New  York  City,  an  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  ;  there  was  Dr.  Critchison,  an 
M.D  and  V.S.,  who  had  charge  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  car  stables  at  the  time,  and 
Dr.  McCaffrey,  Dr.  Gill,  and  I  think  one  or  two  others,  all  veterinarians  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  we  had  as  M.  D.  professors  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  Dr.  Grower,  Dr.. 
Reuling,  Dr.  Knight;  and  Dr.  Michener  was  also  connected  with  the  college  when  I 
was  there  He  is  a  V.  S.,  and  Dr.  Drake,  who  is  an  M.  D.  and  V.  S.  As  to  what 
has  been  since  that  time,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  It  is  four  or  five  years  since  I 
was  graduated.  At  the  same  time  I  am  in  favor  of  holding  up  the  professional 
standard,  and  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  question  at  ail,  I  would  prefer  to  withdraw 
my  application  if  it  can  be  done, — not  but  that  I  send  it  in  all  good  faith;  but  that  is 
not  that,  —  it  is  the  interests  of  the  profession  that  are  paramount.  It  is  the  interests 
of  the  society  hereafter  that  are  entitled  to  consideration.  I  know  since  1  left  Prof. 
Hamill  has  left  and  the  two  McLeans,  Dr.  Michener  and  Dr  Heard  have  leh.  I 
know  a  number  of  veterinarians  left  the  year  after  I  was  graduated,  from  some 
trouble  in  the  faculty.  But  it  is  news  to  me  that  any  one  ever  bought  a  diploma. 

Dr  I  Morris, — I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Kelly  is  here  and  has  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  in  behalf  of  his  interests.  He  has  that  right,  and  I  am  myself  convinced 
that  the  institution  when  it  first  started  out,  had  good  intentions,  but  as  the  Doctor 
himself  says,  there  was  some  trouble  in  the  faculty  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Perhaps  some  of  their  best  men  were  thrown  overboard. 

Dr.  Kelly, — The  best  men  have  gone  ;  what  were  considered  the  best  men  in 
the  college  have  all  gone  ;  that  I  know . 

Dr.  Morris  made  further  charges,  thac  diplomas  were  sold  for  $50  and  for  lio 
and  suggested  that  it  be  investigated  by  the  Board  of  Censors.  He  wished  for  the 
reconsideration  of  the  election  of  Drs.  Kelly,  Pohl  and  Moadinger. 

Dr.  Hoskins. — I  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  matter  that  I  ought  to  take  any 
part  in.  It  is  confined  rather  strictly  to  your  Society,  but  I  certainly  feel  that  you 
are  treading  on  extremely  dangerous  ground  ;  I  certainly  feel  that  you  are  doing  a 
very  questionable  act  ;  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
legal  act  for  you  to  take  up  these  names  now,  that  you  have  balotted  for,  and 
rescind  their  election  in  the  way  that  you  propose  to  do  it.  You  propose  to  re  con- 
sider  their  election,  which  in  reality  was  final.  I  can  see  the  unfortunate  position 
you  are  in.  and  can  appreciate  it  fully  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  going  at  it 
in  a  way  that  will  establish  a  bad  precedent.  My  own  idea  of  handling  such  cases 
as  that  would  be,  rather,  to  have  referred  the'matter  to  the  Board  of  Censors  in  its 
entirety,  with  instructions  to  investigate  ;  and  certainly  you  would  not  have  fallen 
into  one  error  which  you  have  already  discovered  that  you  have  fallen  into,  of  placing 
one  of  these  men  under  the  ban  of  this  severe  criticism,  unjustly.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  one  of  these  applicants  graduated  from  this  school  at  a  time  when  it  was  in 
good  standing,  and  when  it  had  a  corps  of  efficient  professors,  capable  of  properly 
educating  him  for  the  veterinary  profession,  and  yet  you  place  him  under  the  ban  of 
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this  criticism  with  the  others.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  method  that  I  should  have 
advised  if  it  had  been  in  our  own  Association,  or  in  the  United  States  Association, 
would  have  been  to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  Board  of  Censors, 
and  then  to  have  taken  these  names  up  specifically  and  reconsidered  them  as  having 
been  elected  under  a  misapprehension,  under  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  that  was  existing  in  the  schools  that  had  sent  them  forward.  I  think  that 
neither  school  in  its  present  condition  should  be  recognized. 

At  the  time  the  school  started  out  and  offered  to  graduate  minors,  that  was  one 
of  the  first  inducements  that  they  offered.  All  that  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Morris  in 
regard  to  the  gentleman  is  only  too  true,  I  am  sad  to  say.  It  has  pained  me  more 
than  a  little  to  notice  in  the  papers  throughout  the  Associated  Press  wherever  it  has 
reached,  this  information  relative  to  the  Dean  of  that  school.  It  is  only  too  true 
.that  that  school  was  started  solely  for  commercial  purposes,  and  had  no  other  object; 
it  is  only  too  true  that  they  have  never  done  anything  as  a  school  to  encourage  or  to 
advance  the  veterinary  profession  to  a  higher  standard,  nor  do  they  show  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  ;  nor  has  the  New  York  Veterinary  College  since  the  dissension  there 
ended  in  the  dismissal  from  that  institution  of  the  professors  that  have  been  named 
by  Dr.  Kelly  of  Albany. 

I  notice  one  other  point  in  connection  with  your  applications  for  membership 
that  we  should  not  allow  in  our  Association  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  is  it  now  allowed 
in  the  United  States  Association.  As  far  as  possible  all  applicants’  names  are 
printed  on  the  programme,  together  with  the  name  of  the  college  from  which  they 
are  graduated  and  their  vouchers.  That  is  sent  to  each  member,  insofar  as  it  can  be 
done,  to  allow  him  to  scrutinize  those  names  before  they  come  up.  He  is  then  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  any  evidence,  or  to  go  before  the  Comitia  Minora  if  he  desires,  or  to 
file  before  the  Comitia  Minora  any  information  that  he  may  have  that  may  make  it 
questionable  whether  that  man  is  a  fit  candidate  for  membership,  or  would  make  a 
fit  member  of  that  organization. 

I  also  noticed  this  morning  that  your  officers  failed  to  read  the  names  of  these 
applicants,  together  with  those  of  their  vouchers  before  they  were  handed  over  to 
the  Board  of  Censors.  Sometimes  it  may  be  impossible  to  get  these  in  before  your 
programme  is  issued,  and  in  that  case  I  think  they  should  be  brought  publicly 
before  the  Association,  and  especially  should  the  vouchers’  names  be  read  ;  for  I 
have  had  numerous  experiences  where  application  blanks  similar  to  these  have  been 
filed,  and  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the  applicant.  He  has  simply  misinterpreted 
the  word  voucher,  and  thought  it  was  some  one  that  should  recommend  him,  and  he 
has  used  whatever  name  he  saw  fit.  That  likewise  gives  a  chance  for  the  voucher, 
if  his  name  has  been  used  under  a  mistake,  or  has  been  used  fraudulently,  to  inter¬ 
cede  before  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  elect  that  man  to  membership.  But,  coming 
back  to  the  original  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  could  better  solve  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  likewise  make  it  reach  farther — make  it  reach  backward  some  distance,  if 
you  want  to — if  you  find  that  men  have  emanated  from  these  schools  at  such  times 
as  they  were  not  doing  work  that  would  bear  your  approval,  and  upon  whom  you 
have  placed  the  seal  of  your  membership,  which,  of  course,  carries  with  it  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  that  school.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  on  this  point. 

The  Ghair. — Are  there  any  further  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  membership 
candidates  in  question  ? 

Dr.  Morris. — I  would  beg  leave  to  withdraw  my  motion,  and  which  has  just 
been  discussed,  and  ask  the  privilege  to  bring  the  matter  up  later  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution,  which  I  would  like  a  little  time  to  prepare.  I  desire  to  do  this  sim.ply  to 
put  the  matter  in  a  little  different  form  than  I  have  it. 
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The  Chair. — As  we  all  know,  we  have  Dr.  Hoskins  with  us.  Dr.  Hoskins  is 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Association,  and  being  a  member  of  that  Association 
myself,  I  know  that  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  inducing  those  of 
us,  who  are  not  members  of  that  Association,  to  become  members  thereof  ;  and  I 
therefore  ask  that  he  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  a  few  minutes  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  that  Association,  as  our  members  are  all  here  now.  We  may  not  get 
them  again. 

Dr.  Hoskins. — I  feel  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  upon  your  time. 
You  all  know  that  I  am  interested  in  the  success  of  the  United  States  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  but  I  think  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  who  is  really  interested  in  the  advancement  of  his  calling  and  in  the  science 
in  this  country,  to  associate  himself  with  the  national  organization.  It  is  only  by 
having  a  strong  working  body  in  every  centre  of  the  country  that  we  can  make  our 
voice  heard  with  any  degree  of  force  upon  any  public  question,  and  surely  the 
questions  that  are  before  the  veterinary  profession  to-day  are  of  such  grave  import¬ 
ance,  that  our  Association  should  be  continuously  agitating  them  and  continuously 
speaking  out  relative  to  those  important  matters.  The  very  question  of  the  veteri¬ 
nary  profession  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  past  and  present  actions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  country,  is  of  sufficient  importance  for  every 
member  in  the  land  to  be  heard  upon,  and  there  is  only  one  way,  in  which  the  pro¬ 
fession  may  secure  any  results  in  that  direction,  and  that  is,  by  unity  of  action. 

Individually,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  agitate  it  in  the  centre  in  which  we 
live,  and  among  the  people  with  whom  we  daily  associate,  we  never  have  the  same 
force  as  when  it  proceeds  from  a  body  of  men  who  represent  the  entire  profession  of 
the  country.  It  is  then  taken  notice  of,  and  falls  with  peculiar  force  upon  those  who 
are  responsible  for  these  shortcomings  and  these  faults  that  are  constantly  creeping 
in  in  connection  with  the  questions  that  involve  the  integrity  of  the  profession,  its 
success  in  the  future,  and  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  country,  in  enriching  it  in  so 
many  ways  that  fall  within  our  line.  I  therefore  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  that  they  should  in  larger  numbers  associate  themselves  with 
the  national  organization,  and  give  to  it  their  sympathy  and  their  help  in  treating 
and  disposing  of  the  grave  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  past  record  of  the  Association  is  not 
one  that  might  wholly  commend  itself  to  you  ;  it  is  open  probably  to  the  gravest 
criticism,  and  all  the  result  of  carelessness  in  management  and  direction,  not  from 
any  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  organization,  not  by  design, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  just  from  carelessnes  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  organization.  It  cannot  be  said  of  it  to-day,  but  it  can  be  well  said  of  it  to¬ 
day  that  its  recognition  is  sought  and  desired  by  every  veterinary  college  of  North 
America.  Never  was  there  such  agitation  and  such  uneasiness  and  such  anxiety 
among  the  various  colleges  of  North  America  as  there  was  prior  to  the  Boston 
meeting  of  last  year,  when  we  had  up  before  the  profession  of  the  country  a  pro¬ 
posed  alteration  of  our  by-laws  that  would  demand  of  the  future  members  of  that 
organization  graduation  from  colleges  having  a  curriculum  of  not  less  than  three 
years  of  six  months  each,  legally  organized  and  chartered,  and  upon  whose  staff  of 
professors  there  shall  be  at  least  four  veterinarians.  I  was  continually  importuned 
for  information  as  to  what  was  likely  to  be  the  action  of  the  Association,  by  those 
interested  in  the  various  veterinary  schools  of  North  America,  and  always  replied 
to  them  that  it  was  my  hope  that  the  amendment  would  be  adopted.  It  was  adopted, 
as  you  well  know,  and  in  less  than  two  months,  in  less  than  one  year,  one  of  the 
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leading  two-year  schools  of  the  country  stepped  up  to  the  three-year  standard.  It 
only  shows  what  an  organization  may  do  when  it  becomes  aggressive.  It  cannot  be 
aggressive  unless  it  has  aggressive  men  in  it :  and  I  think  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
good  material — I  have  seen  much  to-day — that  I  hope  may  be  soon  associated  inactive 
work  with  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  I  hope  as  many  of  you  as 
possibly  can  will  be  present  at  our  Congress  in  Chicago  commencing  next  Monday,  or, 
rather,  Tuesday,  proper.  There  will  be  subjects  considered  and  treated  there 
which  certainly  will  interest  and  instruct  you  all,  give  you  brighter  hopes  for  the 
future  of  the  veterinary  profession  of  this  country,  imbue  you  with  a  stronger  desire 
to  see  that  it  assumes  the  level  that  it  should,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  ;  for  there  is 
not  a  single  profession  in  the  entire  land  upon  which  rests  responsibilities  so  grave, 
nor  upon  which  the  public  are  so  wholly  dependent  for  health,  for  happiness  and  for 
wealth.  And  with  these  few  remarks,  I  hope  I  may  not  leave  Buffalo  at  this  time  with¬ 
out  having  in  my  pocket  a  number  of  applications.  To  be  sure  that  there  would  be 
no  fault  on  my  part  I  brought  a  number  of  blanks  with  me,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  a  number  of  your  names  to  carry  with  me  to  Chicago.  (Applause.) 

The  Ghair.  —Is  there  anything  to  be  offered  under  the  head  of  new 
business  ? 

Secretary  Hinkley.  — Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  :  Since  we  last  met  one  of 
our  members  has  been  called  away  by  death,  Dr.  Kirk.  All  of  you  who  helped  to 
organize  this  Society,  and  all  who  are  charter  members,  will  well  remember  Dr. 
Kirk  as  one  of  our  most  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  members.  Although  only  a 
young  man,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  College,  he  started  in  with  us  like  an  old 
member,  and  there  was  nothing  that  would  advance  the  Society,  nothing  to  help  us 
along,  that  he  could  do  that  he  would  not  do.  He  was  only  too  glad  to  do  anything. 
He  exerted  himself,  devoting  both  his  time  and  his  money  to  the  interests  of  the 
Society.  He  worked  up  a  good  practice  at  Niagara  Falls,  but  unfortunately  was 
carried  away  while  yet  a  young  man.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  an  expression 
of  our  regret  embodied  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  to  be  presented  to  his  widow  and 
placed  on  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  hereto¬ 
fore.  I  think  that  it  is  a  tribute  that  we  should  all  be  glad  to  pay  to  the  memory  of 
poor  Dr.  Kirk,  who  was  one  of  our  most  sincere  members. 

Dr.  Chase. — I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  to 
draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kirk. 

Dr.  Huff. — I  second  the  motion.  Carried. 

The  Chair. — I  will  appoint  as  such  Committee  Drs.  Chase,  McMullen,  and 
Willyoung. 

The  Chair. — If  there  is  nothing  further  to  offer  under  the  head  of  new 
business  we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation. 

Dr.  Morris  then  read  his  report  (see  appendix)  and  added  : 

I  therefore  submit  the  same  as  Chairman  of  that  committee.  It  seems  as  if  it 
was  a  pretty  hard  story  to  tell  you  who  are  residents  of  the  Imperial  State  of  the 
Union,  whose  Legislature  is  held  in  one  of  the  most  colossal  structures  ever  dedicated 
as  a  hall  of  legislation,  as  a  place  where  equity  and  justice  and  equal  rights  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dispensed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  that,  you  could  not  get  that  bill  through  that  Committee  for  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars.  Not  a  cent  less — simply  because  the  campaign  cost  a  vast  amount 
of  money,  and  the  boys  that  won  in  the  race  had  got  to  settle  !  I  am  ashamed  as  an 
American  citizen,  and  a  citizen  of  New  York  State,  to  have  to  make  such  a  report, 
but  it  is  God’s  living  truth,  disgraceful  as  it  is. 
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Another  thing  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  was  informed  by  a  gentlemen  in  the 
eastern  counties  that  a  bill  was  to  be  presented  to  amend  the  act  of  1886,  which  gave 
authority  to  all  those  who  had  practiced  three  years  to  go  and  sign  the  register  in  the 
County  Clerks  offices,  and  upon  paying  a  fee  of  $2.00  they  would  become  qualified 
to  practice  as  veterinary  surgeons.  I  had*  the  pledges  of  three  gentlemen,  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican, — it  isn’t  necessary  to  name  the  political  complexion 
of  members,  so  far  as  that  goes, — that  that  bill  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  out  of 
the  Committee  ;  and  after  it  had  come  out  of  the  Committee  and  gone  through 
rapidly,  I  went  to  the  Republican.  I  said,  “Well,  you  are  a  fine  fellow  ;  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Why  didn’t  you  stop  that  measure  ?  ”  “  Well,  you  go  to  Mr. 

So-and-so,  perhaps  he  can  tell  you.”  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  it  was  sneaked  through 
and  I  couldn’t  stop  it,  that  was  all  there  was  of  it ;  and  the  men  got  it  that  settled  ; 
you  should  have  been  here  with  your  money.”  Now,  that  is  what  I  was  told  in 
plain  English  ;  and  there  is  no  bones  made  about  it  either,  I  went  away  disgusted. 
The  bill  was  passed  and  signed  by  Gov.  Flower.  Gov.  Hill  refused  to  sign  any 
more  such  bills  ;  he  said  so,  and  had  the  honor  to  tell  us  so,  that  that  bill  should  not 
be  signed  again  as  an  amendment  to  that  original  bill.  Of  course  Gov.  Flower  was 
under  no  obligations  to  Gov.  Hill  for  any  promise  he  had  made  :  so  he  signed  the 
bill. 

The  Chair. — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legis¬ 
lation.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Dr  Bell.  —  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted.  Seconded;  Carried. 

The  Chair. — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Dr.  Morris. — Mr.  President,  I  was  nominated  as  the  Chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee  also,  and  these  by-laws  as  prepared  for  your  consideration  are  the  result 
largely  of  one  man’s  opinion.  However,  they  are  open  for  discussion  and  amend¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  more  I  read  them  over  the  more  I  see  their  defects.  But,  Dr. 
McLean  of  Brooklyn,  while  he  was  unable  to  give  me  all  the  necessary  assistance  I 
desired,  nevertheless  did  very  nicely  in  furnishing  me  with  copies  of  by-laws  from 
other  state  organizarions,  and  Dr.  Hoskins  has  given  me  very  valuable  service 
indeed,  and  we  have  endeavored  ho  formulate  for  your  consideration  a  set  of  by-laws 
which  would  meet  the  exigencies  surrounding  our  Society,  varied  as  they  may  be. 
The  Secretary  has  had  these  proposed  by-laws  printed,  and  before  proceeding  to  act 
upon  them  I  would  move  that  we  take  them  up  clause  by  clause, discuss  them  and  pass 
upon  them,  and  in  that  manner  dispose  of  them  as  we  go  along.  This  idea  of  reading 
them  all  over  and  then  asking  you  to  adopt  them  is  not  practical  in  my  judgement. 
Seconded  ;  Carried. 

The  by-laws  were  then  discussed,  article  by  article,  and  after  revision  were 
adopted  as  a  whole  (see  appendix.) 

Second  Day. — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  order  to  at  9.30  A.  m.,  Vice-President  Wende  in 
the  chair. 

He  said  :  I  have  here  a  copy  of  an  Act  which  is  brought  by  Dr.  Hoskins, 
relating  to  Veterinary  legislaton  for  the  benefit  of  veterinarians  in  the  U.  S,  Army, 
which  he  desires  to  have  submitted  to  you  for  the  endorsement  of  this  Society, 
(see  page  364  )  The  subject  is  open  for  your  consideration. 

Dr.  Morris. — I  approve  entirely  of  the  Act  that  you  have  just  read  ;  and  I 
suppose  that  inasmuch  as  this  Act  emanates  from  the  National  Society,  what  the 
Doctor  wants  of  this  Society  is  simply  its  endorsement.  Is  that  correct.  Dr. 
Hoskins?  Dr.  Hoskins. — Yes. 
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Dr.  Morris. — Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  you  that  this  Society  endorse  the  Act  in 
question  I  have  friends  who  are  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  the  Army,  and 
have  corresponded  with  them  and  visited  them,  and  I  know  something  of  the 
duties  and  some  of  the  privileges  as  well  as  of  their  status.  It  certainly  has  become 
a  passport  to  society  in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  Europe,  to  be  an  officer  in  the  Army. 
The  veterinary  profession  in  the  Army  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  degraded.  The 
first  application  of  the  term  “farrier  ”  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  England, 
was  to  the  blacksmiths  of  the  army,  and  they  looked  after  the  injuries  and  the 
diseases  of  the  horses.  But  in  recent  years  the  Government  has  been  employing 
qualified  veterinarians,  who  it  is  the  object  of  this  Act  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  2nd 
Lieut,  of  cavalry.  That  rank,  as  1  understand  it.  gives  the  veterinary  surgeon 
proper  allowance— rations,  clothing,  house  rent,  light,  fuel,  and  so  on. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  good  rank,  and  at  the  same  time  elevates  the  profession  to  a 
standing  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  Army.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  measure  myself.  Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Dr.  Morris.— I  desire  at  this  time  to  bring  before  the  Society  the  subject  which 
was  laid  over  from  yesterday’s  discussion,  and  which  was  then  in  the  form  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  regarding  a  couple  of  institutions  teaching  the  art  of  veterinary  medicine. 
The  resolution  I  will  now  submit  is  as  follows  : 

M^hcrecLS.,  since  the  election  to  membership  in  this  Society  of  Drs.  Pohl  and 
Modinger  important  information  of  a  questionable  nature  is  at  hand  in  relation  to 
the  institutions  from  which  these  gentlemen  were  graduated  ; 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Censors  reconsider  the  applications,  and  that  Di. 
Pohl,  who  is  a  resident  of  this  city,  be  informed,  and  requested  to  appear  before 
the  Board  of  Censors,  in  defense  of  this  action  at  this  meeting. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  fair  to  give  this  gentleman  an  opportunity  to 
appear  in  his  own  defense.  It  was  very  clearly  shown  yesterday  that  we  were  in 
danger  of  casting  a  stigma  and  disgrace  upon  Dr.  Kelly,  innocent  of  the  real  facts 
in  hts  case,  and  upon  the  bare  fact  of  his  being  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  school. 
It  is  possible  something  of  the  same  nature  might  exist  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Pohl,  and 
it  is  only  right  that  we  should  hear  before  we  condemn  these  gentlemen,  or  refuse 
absolutely  to  admit  them  to  membership  in  our  Society.  Dr.  Pohl,  I  believe,  is  a 
resident  of  this  city  here,  practicing  here.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  school, 
wiiich  everybody  knows,  that  knows  anything  about  it  at  all,  to  be  a  snide  institu¬ 
tion,  although  I  believe  it  has  been  remodelled,  so  to  speak,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  or 
two  or  three  months,  and  the  most  objectionable  features  eliminated.  However,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  school  was  a  most  disreputable  institution  at  the  time  that  we  under¬ 
stand  Dr.  Pohl  to  have  received  his  degree,  it  would  be  well  enough,  in  my  opinion, 
to  investigate  the  matter,  that  this  Society  may  know  the  character  of  the  concerns 
from  which  gentlemen  emanate  who  come  here  and  knock  at  our  doors  for 

admission. 

Dr.  Suiterby. — Has  Dr.  Pohl  been  notified  of  the  action  taken  ? 

The  Chair.— Yes,  sir ;  he  has  been  notified  to  present  himself  here. 

Secretary  HinUey.—li  no  one  else  desires  to  second  that  motion  I  take  pleasure  in 
doing  so,  at  the  same  time  explaining  my  reasons  for  such  a  course.  Dr.  Pohl  is  a 
resident  of  Buffalo,  and  although  a  competitor,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  justice  is  done  him,  and,  as  Dr.  Morris  says,  we  came  very 
near  yesterday  doing  a  great  injustice  to  one  of  our  members  who  had  been  recently 
elected.  Such  might  be  the  case  with  Dr.  Pohl.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  feel  that  in 
justice  to  him  he  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  coming  here  to  defend  himself. 
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You  can  all  understand  readily  why  this  action  is  taken.  The  Society,  as  you  all 
know,  is  trying  to  elevate  rather  than  degrade  the  profession  to  which  we  belong, 
and  if  men  are  graduated  from  schools  with  the  reputation  this  one  was  yesterday 
shown  to  have;  certainly  we  do  not  want  them  here.  Dr.  Pohl,  however,  attended 
two  courses  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  School. 

The  Chair. — I  think  three,  I^octor. 

Secretary  Hinkley. — Three,  possibly.  I  do  not  know  what  his  reputation  was 
there,  or  his  record  ;  I  do  not  know  why  he  did  not  graduate.  That  remains  f6r 
him  to  say.  But  let  us  do  this  thing  in  a  spirit  of  justice  to  him.  If  he  is  not  a 
man  properly  fitted  for  membership  we  do  not  want  to  have  him  ;  if  he  is,  we  want 
him.  Therefore,  I  take  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Morris. 
The  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

After  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  for  conference  with  Dr.  Pohl,  the  Board  of 
Censors  reported  : 

The  Chair. — The  gentlemen  will  come  to  order  and  we  will  hear  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Censors. 

Dr.  Morris. — The  Board  of  censors  have  investigated  as  well  as  they  could  in 
the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  the  application  of  Dr.  Pohl,  and  we  have  deemed 
it  expedient  in  justice  to  him  and  to  the  Society  to  lay  the  matter  over  until  the  next 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  more  thorough  investigation.  Therefore  if 
our  recommendation  be  adopted  Dr.  Pohl  will  not  be  voted  upon  until  our  next 
meeting.  We  should  like  time  for  further  investigation.  I  would  move  that  the 
application  of  Dr.  Pohl  be  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting.  Seconded  ;  carried. 

Dr.  Somerville. — Is  it  necessary  to  take  any  action  on  Dr.  Kelly’s  application. 

The  Chair.  —  He  was  elected,  and  Dr.  Morris  withdrew  his  name  from  his 
motion  regarding  the  non-election  of  these  members. 

Dr.  Somerville. — Then  he  is  elected  a  member  ? 

The  Chair. — He  is,  yes  sir,  as  I  understand  it. 

Dr.  Morris. — That  is  correct.  I  withdrew  all  my  objections  in  relation  to 
Dr.  Kelly. 

Dr.  Chase. — I  second  the  motion.  Carried. 

The  Chair. — Is  there  anything  futher  to  offer  under  the  head  of  unfinished 
buisness  or  new  business? 

Dr.  Genung. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  members  in  the  room  can  give  me  any 
information  in  regard  to  a  college  or  institution  in  Rochester  that  graduates  veteri¬ 
nary  students,  or  gives  them  certificates  in  any  way  purporting  to  allow  them  to 
practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  United  States.  I  recently  had  a 
young  man  come  into  my  office  and  ask  in  regard  to  veterinary  colleges,  and  he  said 
that  he  intended  to  attend  some  college  or  institution,  I  could  not  get  much  out  of 
him,  in  Rochester.  I  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  go  to  some  college  that  was  well 
known.  He  said  this  was  cheaper  and  let  them  out  in  a  much  shorter  time.  I 
have  not  heard  of  it  from  any  other  source,  and  know  nothing  about  it.  I  would 
like  to  know  something  about  it. 

Dr.  Drinkwater  of  Rochester. — There  is  nothing  there  to  my  knowledge.  I 
think  I  had  the  same  young  man  call  on  me  that  called  on  this  gentlemen,  asking 
about  the  same  questions,  that  Dr.  Genung  says  he  asked  him.  I  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  because  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  there  that  I  know  of. 

Dr.  Oenung. — A  man  practicing  a  short  distance  from  my  place,  he  is  not  what 
we  term  a  qualified  man,  and  this  young  man  who  intends  taking  a  veterinary 
course  had  been  talking  with  him  and  corresponding  some  with  him.  This  person 
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who  is  practicing  said  he  had  been  to  Rochester,  and  they  had  taken  particular  pains 
to  show  him  all  through  this  institution,  and  he  said  they  had  it  working  very  nice¬ 
ly,  and  operating  room,  dissecting  room,  operating  tables,  clinics  etc.  It  was  a 
surprise  ;  I  had  not  heard  of  any  such  institution  and  did  not  know  of  it.  At  the 
time  he  told  me  the  terms  and  all  about  it,  but  it  was  in  the  Spring  and  it  had 
dropped  out  of  my  mind,  a  good  deal  of  it,  until  I  came  here.  It  would  pay  us  I 
think  to  investigate  it  if  possible,  to  see  what  there  is  of  it. 

The  Chair. — I  am  afraid  you  would  find  it  quite  a  task  to  investigate  if  there 
is  nothing  to  investigate. 

Dr.  ISiLiterhy. — As  regards  the  certificates  that  some  people  possess,  the  country 
at  large  is  indifferent  as  to  what  those  papers  contain.  I  know  of  a  party  in  my 
district,  in  practice  who  has  an  "^army  discharge,  whether  or  not  it  is  for  cowardice 
in  service  I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  has  that  framed  and  suspended  upon  the  wall,  and 
points  to  that  as  his  veterinary  diploma.  (Laughter.) 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morris  an  adjourment  was  then  taken  to  1.30  P.M. 

iSecond  Day — Afternoon  &ssion. 

The  Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  Vice-President  Wende  in  the  chair. 

The  Chair. — The  next  order  of  business  is  communications  and  correspondence. 
In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Hinkley,  Mr.  Drake  has  that  matter  in  hand.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  letters,  mostly  letters  of  regret  from  members  and  invited  guests 
who  were  unable  to  attend  this  meeting.  Among  them  I  recognize  the  hand  writing 
of  Prof.  Smith.  There  is  also  one  from  Prof.  Law,  and  others.  It  remains  with 
the  members  present  whether  we  shall  have  them  read  or  not.  They  are  quite 
lengthy.  If  there  is  no  objection,  then,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  order  of  business 
which  will  be  the  reading  of  papers.  I  will  call  on  Dr.  Morris,  who  has  a  paper  pre¬ 
pared  for  your  consideration,  upon  Osteo-porosis.* 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Morris  for  his  able  paper. 

Dr.  Robinson  reported  a  case  of  Dr.  Blank’s,  in  which  a  horse  he  had  purged 
passed  a  worm  some  10  feet  in  length,  of  a  Species  unknown  to  him.  The  specimen 
had  been  sent  East  to  learn  its  identity.  Dr.  Somerville  exhibited  a  photograph  of 
the  Parasite  in  question. 

The  Chair  — The  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  will  now  be  in  order  for 
your  consideration. 

Dr.  Hinkley.  —That  is  an  important  matter  that  I  think  had  better  be  decided 
upon.  There  was  some  dissatisfaction  about  having  this  meeting  in  Buffalo,  and 
while  you  are  all  here  I  hope  the  matter  will  be  decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
members  as  far  as  it  can  be  done.  After  next  January  the  meetings  will  be  annual 
hereafter,  but  according  to  our  laws  until  that  time  we  are  obliged  to  have  another 
meeting  for  this  year,  some  time  in  the  month  of  January. 

Dr.  Chase. — I  move  you  that  the  Secretary  be  empowered  to  call  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  at  such  date  as  he  deems  best,  between  the  5th  and  15th  of  January,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  by-laws. 

D)\  Kelly. — I  second  the  motion. 

Dr.  Morris. — Before  that  motion  is  put  it  might  be  well  enough  to  explain 
the  conditions  which  necessitate  another  meeting.  Our  newly  adopted  by-laws, 
after  this  year,  require  that  the  meeting  shall  be  held  in  September  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  current  year  is  controlled  by  our  old  by  laws,  we  are  obliged  under  them  to 
have  an  annual  meeting,  and  that  would  come  in  January,  to  elect  officers  and  so  on; 


*This  paper  will  appear  in  December  number  of  Journal,  together  with  remarks  and  discussion 
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and  from  that  time  on  the  annual  meetings  will  be  held  in  September.  The  motion 
was  then  carried. 

T)r.  Morris. — Before  this  meeting  adjourns  I  wish  to  make  a  motion,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  profession  in  this  city  has  so  handsomely  entertained  the 
members  of  this  Society  during  this  two  days’  session,  we  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  courtesies  that  have  been  extended  to  us. 

Dr.  Suiterby.—\  second  the  motion  Carried,  unanimously. 

Tfie  Chair. — Gentlemen,  we  have  credentials  from  three  more  applicants  which 
are  to  be  voted  upon*  by  the  Society.  Their  names  are  :  Anderson  Corforth  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  ;  vouched  for  by  Drs.  Robinson  and  Hinkley  ;  J.  P.  Thompson  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y,,  vouched  for  by  Dr,  Genung  and  myself,  and  Bernard  P. 
Wende,  vouched  for  by  Nelson  P.  Hinkley  and  myself.  The  Board  of  Censors  I 
think  have  acted  upon  them  ;  names  are  on  the  applications. 

Dr.  Morris. — I  move  you  that  that  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Censors  last  and  were  considered,  be  now  elected,  as  they  have  given  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  their  right  to  become  members,  Drs.  Corforth  (?),  Wende  and 
Thompson. 

Dr  Somerville. — I  second  the  motion.  (Carried.) 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  : — That  the  members  of  this  Society 
pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  proprietor  and  host  of  the  Genesee  for  their  kind  and 
courteous  treatment,  and  to  the  Press  of  Buffalo  for  the  attention  paid  to  us  and  the 
generous  space  granted  in  the  daily  papers,  one  and  all. 

On  mo, ion  of  Dr.  Morris  the  Society  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Secretary. 

[Dr.  Morris’  paper,  revised  by-laws,  etc.  will  appear  in  the  December  Journal] 


OHIO  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  August  30th  and  31st,  1893. 

First  Day's  Session,  August  joth. 

The  President,  Dr.  W.  E.  Wight  in  the  chair  ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Gribble,  Secretary. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  On  roll  call  some 
eighteen  or  more  members  responded. 

Dr .  W.  T.  Davis,  of  Maryville,  vouched  for  by  Drs.  Bull  and  Gribble  was 
elected  to  membership. 

Dr  W.  G.  Jones  forwarded  a  letter  of  withdrawal  from  the  Association.  After 
discussion,  and  upon  information  furnished  by  Dr.  N.  Jones,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  write  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Jones  and  request  him  to  reconsider  his  resig¬ 
nation. 

J.  C.  Meyer,  Sr.,  reported  a  peculiar  case  of  Azoturia,  and  the  etiology  and 
pathology  of  this  disease  were  discussed  at  length  by  Drs.  Plillock,  Gotten  and 
Jones.  Adjourned.  ' 
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Second  Bay's  Session,  August  81st. 

The  President,  I)r.  W.  E.  Wight,  in  the  chair.  Drs.  Berry,  Dougherty, 
Dollahunt,  and  Michener  were  present  as  visitors. 

Dr.  reported  a  case  of  paraceutesis  in  a  cow,  from  which  by  two  opera¬ 

tions  he  had  removed  thereby  gallons  of  serum.  The  symptoms  had  been  rapid  in 
their  appearance  but  the  autopsy  showed  the  lesions  of  a  chronic  peritonitis. 

Br.  W.  H.  Gribhle  reported  three  cases  occuring  on  a  farm  where  the  hygienic 
surroundings  were  excellent,  which  presented  symptoms  as  follows  :  T.  105  degrees 
r.;  pulse  rapid  and  small;  respirations  short  and  quick;  great  debility,  especially 
weakness  of  the  hind  legs  ;  appetite,  good,  almost  ravenous  throughout ;  the  anus 
in  all  cases  was  dilated,  allowing  free  passage  of  air  into  and  from  the  rectum 
synchronous  with  each  respiratory  movement.  There  was  no  cough,  sore  throat, 
nor  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  Autopsies  were  not  held.  On  discussion.  Dr.  W. 
E.  Wight  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Gribble  considered  the  trouble  as  a  form  of  influenza. 
Others  considered  it  might  be  malaria,  or  so-called  milk  sickness  or  trembles. 

Dr.  Waddle  reported  his  treatment  for  tetanus,  and  Dr.  Carl  gave  an  account  of 
a  fatal  case  of  enlarged  larnyx  in  a  cow. 

Dr.  Cotten  gave  notice  that  he  would  propose  a  radical  change  in  the  code  of 
ethics  at  the  next  meeting,  as  the  present  code  is  too  stringent. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Grihhle  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  for  an  an¬ 
nual  banquet  at  the  next  annual  meeting  ;  seconded  by  Dr.  Cotten  ;  carried. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  VETERINARY 

GRADUATES. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Veterinary  Graduates 
was  held  August  21st  and  22nd,  1893,  at  Newcastle,  Ind. 

First  Day's  Session,  August  21st. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  C.  F.  Bell,  occupied  the 
chair  ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Cloud,  Secretary.  On  roll  call  Drs.  C.  F.  Bell,  F.  A.  Balsee, 
Lee  Hoover,  F.  Braginton,  C.  M.  Stull,  W.  B.  Wallace,  J.  C.  Rodgers,  O.  G. 
Whitestine,  and  J.  E.  Cloud  responded. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  reports  of 
the  Secretary  and  of  the  Treasurer  were  read  and  acccepted. 

J.  H.  Mahoney,  proposed  by  L.  Hoover  and  seconded  by  J.  C.  Rodgers  was 
elected  a  member. 

Dr.  Lee  Hoover  read  a  communication  on  Omphalo- Phlebitis.  He  defined  the 
disease  as  a  functional  trouble  occuring  soon  after  birth,  common  in  breeding  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  affecting  usually  the  equine,  bovine  and  ovine  species,  but  seen  in  the 
canine  and  porcine  ;  sometimes  almost  enzootic.  He  followed  in  general  the 
etiology  of  Bollinger,  stating  that  “It  is  not  essentially  due  to  a  specific  bacteria, 
but  may  be  and  often  is  caused  by  the  products  of  decomposition  of  nitiogenous 
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matter,  without  the  presence  of  living  micro-organisms.”  He  impressed  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  prophylactic  treatment,  recommending  absolute  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  the  use  of  Iodoform,  Boracic  Acid  and  surgical  collodion.  For  remedial 
treatment  he  stated  that  salicylate  of  soda  should  be  alternated  with  preparations  of 
carbolic  acid,  sulphate  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Diffusive  stimulants  and  laxatives 
might  be  needed.  He  recommended  surgical  interference  only  in  abscesses  near 
the  joints.  For  anodyne  lotion  the  author  uses  a  mixture  of  arnica,  witch  hazel,  and 
laudanum  ;  for  cooling  lotion  equal  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
potash,  to  16  parts  of  water. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Stull  furnished  a  valuable  paper  on  Veterinary  Legislation  which  was 
ordered  printed  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  veterinary  graduate  in  Indiana. 

Drs.  Bell,  Balser  and  Stull  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Drs.  Stull,  Rodgers  and  Hoover  a  Committee  on  the  “  Indiana  Veterinary 
College  ”  reported  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  We  have  situated  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  State  of  Indiana,  an 
institution  called  the  Indiana  Veterinary  College,  and  the  prospectus  issued  by  said 
institution  calling  for  three  sessions  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  and  allowing  an  empiric 
to  become  qualified  in  one  session  at  the  said  institution,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  as  a  body,  representing  the  Indiana  Association  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Graduates,  do  denounce  an  institution  called  the  Indiana  Veterinary  College, 
situated  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  State  of  Indiana,  also  graduates  and  honorary 
graduates  of  said  institute. 

Resolved,  That  we  as  a  body  humbly  beseech  your  honorable  body  to  give  this 
due  consideration,  as  we  deem  it  an  unfit  institute  for  obtaining  a  veterinary 
education. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
was  accepted  as  presented  by  the  committee. 

Committee  on  Programme,  J.  C.  Rodgers,  C.  M.  Stull  and  J.  E.  Cloud. 

Committee  on  Arrangements,  F.  A.  Balser,  J.  C.  Wallace,  C.  F.  Bell. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  morning  of  the  22d. 

Dr.  Balser  assisited  by  Dr.  Whitestine,  successfully  performed  a  very  difficult 
and  interesting  operation  for  a  fistulous  opening  of  the  oesophagus,  which  added  a 
practical  lesson  for  the  day. 

Second  Day’s  Session,  August  22d. 

Drs.  Stull,  Balser  and  Cloud  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Uniled  States 
Veterinary  Congress  to  be  held  in  Chicago. 

On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended  and  a  board  of  censors  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Drs.  Mahoney,  Balser  and  Wallace. 

It  was  moved  and  adopted  that  the  Association  shall  procure  a  charter.  The 
Secretary  was  ordered  to  obtain  same  and  have  it  properly  recorded. 

Dr.  Galbraith,  of  Macon,  Georgia,  was  elected  an  associate  member. 

A  bill  presented  by  Secretary  for  printing  programmes  was  approved . 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Fort  Wayne,  on  December  6th 
and  7th,  1893. 
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Army  Legislation, 


Write  or  see  personally  your  Representative  at 
Washington,,  and  secure  his  support  of  this  bill. 


Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Cameron. 

Introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  Gen.  Schofield  and  the  War 
Department. 

AN  ACT 

TO  FIX  THE  PAY,  ALLO’WANCES  AND  RANK  OF  THE  VETERINARIANS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

* 

BE  IT  ENACTED  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  A?nerica,  in  Congress  assembled : 

Section  I.  That  the  pay  of  the  United  States  Army  Veteri¬ 
narians  shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($125)  per 
month,  with  the  allowances,  pensions,  retirement,  tenure  of  office 
and  relative  rank  of  a  Second  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry.  Provided,, 
however,  that  hereafter  candidates  for  the  United  States  Army 
Veterinary  service  shall  comply  with  all  the  preliminaries  now  re¬ 
quired  from  candidates  for  “  The  Army  Medical  Corps,”  and  shall 
pass  such  examinations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct. 

Section  II.  This  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  approval. 

Section  III.  All  Acts  inconsistent  with  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 


Write  or  see  personally  your  Representative  at 
Washington,  and  secure  his  active  support  of  this  bill. 


Ch.  Marchand’s 


Trade,  Mark. 


Vll 


CH.  MARCHAND’S 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen 

(MEDICINAL)  H2O2  (ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS.) 

MOST  POWERFUL  BACTERICIDE  AND  PUS  DESTROYER. 

ENDORSED  BY  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

UNIFORM  IN  STRENGTH,  PURITY  AND  STABILITY. 

RETAINS  GERMICIDAL  POWER  ANY  LENGTH  OF  TIME. 

USED  BY  THE  HOSPBTALS  OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMY. 

Send  for  free  book  of  88  pages  giving  articles  by  the  following  contributors  : 
DR.  E.  R.  SQUIBB,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  DR.  ROBT.  T.  MORRIS,  of  N.  Y., 
DR.  EGBERT  H.  GRANDIN,  of  n.  Y.,  DR.  JOHN  AULDE,  of  Phiia.,  Pa.,  DR. 
W.  F.  WAUGH,  of  Phiia.,  Pa.,  DR.  GEO.  B.  HOPE,  of  n.  y.,  DR.  E.  CHAREST, 
of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  DR.  G.  F.  ADAMS,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y^,  DR.  H.  F.  WIGGIN, 
of  N.  Y.,  DR.  J.  A.  LARRABEE,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  DR.  R.  M.  CHASE,  of  Bethel,  Vt., 
DR.  ROBT.  T.  WILSON,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  DR.  J.  H.  SHERMAN,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
DR.  C.  M.  WOODWARD,  of  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  DR.  GEO.  H.  PIERCE,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  many  others. 

NOTE,— Avoid  snbstltntes— In  shape  &f  the  commeFelal  artlele  bottlod— unfit, 

unsafe  and  worthless  to  use  a»  a  n&edicine. 

Ch.  marchand’s  Peroxide  of  Mydrogen  (I^edicfnal)  is  sold  only  In  4-oz., 
8-oz.,  and  16»oz.  bottles,  bearing:  a  blue  label,  white  letters,  red  and  gold 
border,  with  his  sigrnature.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 


PREVENTS  FERMENTATION  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

MOST  POWERFUL  REMEDY  FOR  HEALING  PURPOSES.  CURES  : 

DYSPEPSIA,  GASTRITIS,  ULCER  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEART-BURN. 

Glycozone  is  sold  only  in  4-oz.,  8-oz.,  and  16-oz.  bottles.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 

PHYSICIANS  WILLIPJG  TO  PAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES  WILL  RECEIVE  FREE  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION. 

1 

Both  of  the  above  Remedies 

ARE  PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

•^"Mention  this  publication. 

Chemist  and  Ovaduate  cf  the  Ecole  Centrale  d'es  .Arts  et  Manufactures  de  Paris  {France). 

leading  druggists.  Laboratory, . 28.  Prince  St,  New  York. 
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McGILL  UNIYERSITY. 


FACULTY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE 
AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

LATE 

MONTREAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


The  Principal  {ex-officio): 

SIR  W.  DAWSON,  C.M.G.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Professors  : 

D.  McEACHRAN,  F.R  C.V.S.  Edm.,  D.V.S.,  176  University  Street. 
M,  C.  BAKER,  D.V.S.,  6  Union  Avenue. 

CHARLES  McEACHRAN,  D.V.S..  6  Union  Avenue. 

Associate  Professors  : 

G.  F.  GIRD  WOOD,  M.D.,  54  Beaver  Hall. 

GEO.  WILKINS,  M.D.,  896  Dorchester  Street. 

A.  D.  BLACKADER,  B.A.,  M.D.,  236  Mouniain  Street. 

D.  P.  PENHALLOW,  B.Sc.,  Sherbrooke  Street. 

WESLEY  MILLS,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.V.S.,  McGill  College. 

Dean  :  Registrar  : 

D.  McEACHRAN.  CHAS.  McEACHRAN. 


SESSION  1893-94. 

The  Fourth  Session  of  the  Faculty  (being  the  twenty-seventh  of 
the  Montreal  Veterinary  College)  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  the 
3rd  of  October,  1892,  by  an  introductory  lecture,  at  8  P.  M.,  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Faculty,  No.  6  Union  Avenue.  The  regular 
course  of  lectures  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  4th  of  October,  at  the 
hours  named  in  the  time-table,  and  will  continue  till  the  end  of 
March. 

For  Annual  Calendar  and  full  information,  apply  to 

C.  McEACHRAN,  Registrar. 
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Qmw§  yhssihii  CIMISI’ 

40,  42,  44  &  46  Temperance  Street, 

Bay  Staree-b,  T0B03Sra?0. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

AGRICULTURE  AND  ARTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  ONTARIO. 

B^T  B  O  3Sr  S  : 

His  Excellency  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  Governor  General.  Marquis  of  Landsdowne. 
Marquis  of  Lome.  The  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Lord  Dufferin. 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  Premier  of  Canada.  The  Hon.  John  Carling,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Sir.  Alexander  Campbell,  Lieut.- Governor  of  Ontario.  ^  The  Hon.  A.  M.  Koss. 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario. 

The  Most  Dommodious  and  Complete  Veterinary  College  in  America. 

SESSION  BEGINS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Apply  to  Principal,  Andrew  Smith,  (V.S.Edin.),  F.R.C.V.S.«feH.A.R.C.V.S. 

FEES,  $60  PER  SESSION. 
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Gl^igag©  “f  efeepi^iFY  SsHege 

2537  and  2539  STATE  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 

Orpnizetl  ani  Incorsoratefi  nntler  tlie  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  1883 

■ZPX1.XJ  3e;  s . 

R.  J.  WITHERS,  ...  -  President. 

A.  A.  BAKER,  ....  Treasurer  and  Registrar. 
JOSEPH  HUGHES,  -  -  -  Secretary. 


A.  H.  BAKER,  V.S., 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

R.  J.  WITHERS.  M.D..  V.S., 

Materia  Medica  and  Obstetrics. 

JOSEPH  HUGHES,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Veterinary  Anatomy,  Lameness  and  Shoeiug. 

F.  S.  BILI/INGS,  V.S., 

General  Pathology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

E.  E.  READING.  M.D., 

Physiology  and  Histology. 

FINLEY  ELLINGWOOD,  M.D., 

Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and  Toxicology. 

C.  E.  SAYRE,  D.V.8., 

Dental  Surgery. 

J.  F.  RYAN,  V.S., 

Helminthology. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  F.H.A.8., 

Hygiene,  Breeding  and  General  Management  of  Domestic 
Animals. 


The  extensive  improvements  in  the  building  contemplated  last  year  have 
been  made,  and  further  extension  is  now  under  consideration. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  building  contains  large  lecture  hall,  museum,  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory,  microscopical  laboratory,  dissecting  room,  pharmacy,  hospital, 
operating  room,  etc.,  etc,  These  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern 
appliances  for  aiding  the  acquirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Veterinary 
Science,  are  perfectly  ventilated,  and  have  abundance  of  light  streaming  in 
from  all  sides. 

Everything  to  insure  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  students  has  been 
specially  considered,  and  the  large  and  varied  clinical  practice  connected  with 
the  college  renders  it  the  most  practical  and  complete  institution  of  its  kind  on 
the  continent. 

For  prospectus  and  further  information  write  to  the  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  HUGHES,  M.R.C.V.S., 

2537  and^2539  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ills- 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


139-41  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City. 

17th  ANNUAL  SESSION. 


The  regular  Course  of  Lectures  commences  in  October  each  year.  Circular 
and  information  can  be  had  on  application  to 

Dr.  a.  LIAUTARD,  V.  M., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 


V  ajSIIYE^gliFY, 

School  of  Yeter inary  Medicine. 

Three  years*  graded  course.  Unequalled  facilities 

for  PRACTICAL  instruction. 

For  Catalogue  and  all  further  information,  apply  to 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  F.  R.  C.  Y.  S.,  Dean, 

50  Tillage  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


OHIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

t 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Incorporated,  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

8PEGIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  to  PRAGTIOAL  INSTRUGTION 

Session  of  1893-91  commences  October  5tb. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

A.  H.  KING,  V.S.,  Dean, 

135  Stoamoee  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Iowa  Veterinary  College, 

Orgaitized  Aiq'D  Incorporated 

Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa 

413  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

TRUSTEES : 

O.  H.  P.  SHOEMAKER,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.  W.  LOOMIS,  M.D.,  D.V.S., 

president.  secretary. 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  P.H.G.,  D.V.S.,  Dean, 

TREASURER  AND  REGISTRAR. 

SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


UBlftR^lTY  OF 

VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Tlie  course  of  instruction  is  graded,  and  extends  over  three  years,  with 
one  session  beginning  the  1st  of  October  and  ending  the 

last  of  May  in  each  year. 

Practical  instruction,  including  Laboratory  Work  in  Pharmacy,  Chemistry, 
General  Biology,  Histology,  Physiology,  Comparative  Osteology,  Dissecting, 
Botany,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Inspection  of  Meat  and  Milk,  with  per¬ 
sonal  care  and  treatment  of  animals  in  the  hospital  and  clinics,  is  part  of  the 
regular  course  without  additional  expense.  For  Catalogue,  address 

JOHN  MARSHALL,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  Veierinary  Faculty. 

Cor.  36th  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

OF  THE  DOMESTIC  J^WIMALp; 

BEING 

A  CoMPLRTE  Treatise  on  the  Dentition  op  the  Horse,  Ox, 
Sheep,  Hog  and  Dog,  and  on  the  various  other  means  of 
determining  the  age  op  these  animals,  by 

Rush  Shipper!  Huidekoper,  M.D. 

Veterinarian  (Alfort). 

This  important  and  useful  work  is  illustrated  with  200  appro¬ 
priate  wood-cuts  and  is  complete  in  one  handsome  Koyal  Octavo 
Volume  of  about  230  pages,  bound  in  Extra  Cloth. 

PRICE,  1.75  NET. 


F.  A.  DAVIS,  Medical  Publisher, 

1231  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York  City.— 11 7  West  Forty-second  Street. 

Chicago,  Ill.— 24  hakeside  Building,  214-220  S.  Clark  St. 
Atlanta,  Ga.— 69  Old  Capitol. 

liondon,  Eng. — 40  Berner  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

ORDER  FROM  NEAREST  OFFICE. 
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G.  M.  MOSEMAN  &  BRO. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 


EL-l-IMANS  EMBROCATION 
COTES  OSSIBINE, 
MANHAT'TAN  OINTMENT, 
PERRINS  TEG  WASH, 


STEVENS  OINTMENT, 
TT.  JAMES  BTISTER^ 
KITCHETTS  TllVIIltENT 
QUINN  OINTMENT, 


All  tlie  Celebrated  Preparations  of  W.  Clark,  of  Oxford  St.,  Toiidon, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  GOOD  • 


Horse  Remedies  of  English,  French  and  American  production. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  YOUR  HORSE— AND  QUICK. 

WAREROOMS,  128  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


SometMng  New  For  Horses. 

Good  Feet  Guaranteed  by  using 

Ray’s  Aluminum  Soak  or  Poultice 

Boots. 

- - ^ 

.  •  .y  i  /' 

Will  neither  rust  nor  corrode,  lighter  than 
leather,  elegantly  finished  and  will  last  forever ; 
the  best  thing  made  for  hot  soaking,  as  the  boot 
itself  can  be  heated  without  injuring.  For 
soaking  poulticing  or  claying,  there  is  nothing 
better  made  ;  or  it  can ,  be  used  as  a  shoe  if  your 
Horse  casts  a  shoe  on  the  road/  These  Boots 
are  made  in  two  "sizes,  one  will  take  from  a  No. 
I  to  a  No.  3  shoe,  the  other  size  will,  take  any 
draft  Horse's  foot.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

W.  S-  RAY,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Managing  Editor 


November,  1893. 


JOURNAL  OFJOMPARMIVE  MEDICIHE  AND  VETERINART  ARCHIVES, 


Station  G,  New  York  City. 


. _ Inclosed  find  I  fot  uoMcli  you  will  credit  me  as  a  suh- 

^rrifier  to  the  Journal  of  Coinparative  Medicine  and 

j/'eterinary  Archives^  from  1893,^0  189^ 

ISfame,::.-..-^ . ■  . . . . . . 

'  s'l'i  '  1  ‘  ■  .  J  !  y.:  '  '  ■  ,  ■  -  " 

A  ddress, . .  ■  —  -  :  - - 

Statey . . - . . . 


"W-A-nXTTOBXJ 

i  j. 

J  V  ^  , 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

AMERICAN  ANIMALS, 

BIRDS  AND  REPTILES 


For  Sale— All  kinds  of  Foreign  Animals,  Birds  and  Reptiles. 


X)OIT.A.XjID  BTJi?.isrs, 

1(5  ROOSEVELT  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF 

Comparative  Medicine 

AND  Veterinary  Archives. 

EDITED  BY 

W.  A.  CONKLIN,  Ph.D.,  D.V.S., 

New  York, 

AND 

R.  S.  HUIDEKOPER,  M.D.,  Veterinarian, 

New  York. 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

which  offers  to  the  Veterinary  Profession,  to  Physicians  interested  in  Compara¬ 
tive  Medicine,  and  to  the  intelligent  Agriculturist,  Stock  Breeder  and  Horseman, 
the  most  complete  record  ot  the  discoveries  in  Comparative  Medicine,  and  of 
tlie  advance  in  Veterinary  matters  that  can  be  found  in  any  one  publication  in 
the  English  language. 

All  matters  of  general  interest  in  animal  industry,  the  breeding,  care  of, 
shoeing,  use  of,  and  commerce  in  animals,  are  carefully  reported.  These  allied 
subjects  are  as  useful  to  the  Hoi'seman  and  Agriculturist  as  they  are  necessary 
to  the  Veterinarian. 

During  the  last  year  articles  were  published  from  the  pens  of  the  mos 
prominent  veterinarians  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

Numerous  illustrations  were  used. 

The  Journal  publishes  all  important  matters  pertaining  to  Comparative 
Medicine,  Clinical  Records,  Laboratory  Research,  and  Animal  Industry.  Illus¬ 
trations  are  used  whenever  they  can  aid  in  rendering  the  writings  more  clear. 

Fuil  reports  of  the  Veterinary  Schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  local.  State  and  United  States  Veterinary  Medical 
Associations  are  published  promptly. 

The  Journal  is  the  organ  of  no  school,  but  is  the  representative  of  the 
Veterinary  Profession  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT  $3.00  A  YEAR,  POSITIVELY  IN  ADVANCE. 


Address  all  Communications  and  Payments  to 

JOURNAL  nOMPARATlVE  MEUICINE  AND  VETERINARY  ARCHIVES 


Station  G,  New  York  City. 


CITY  OFFICE  OF 


c:;oTvr~F>  a  tvt"^ 

854  SEVENTH  AVENUE, 

Near  55th  Street,  New  York.  (Opposite  Tattersalls.) 


Our  customers  and  others  will  please  notice  that  we  have  opened  an  uptown  office  and 
store-room  in  addition  to  our  downtown  headquarters,  A  full  stock  of  our  goods  constantly  on 
hand  at  both  places. 

SPELmiWE  HOOP  STUPFING. 

This  remarkable  Hoof  Stuffing  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  Veterinary  Surgeons  and 
horsemen,  with  the  best  of  results.  It  is  cooling,  makes  an  excellent  poultice  and  water  boot. 
It  sticks  well  in  the  hoof,  and  when  taken  out  leaves  it  in  a  clean  condition.  It  will  not  sour 
and  is  a  perfect  remedy  for  horses  with  founder,  corns,  dry  and  contracted  hoofs,  and  is  far 
superior  and  cheaper  than  oil  and  linseed  meal  or  any  other  stuffing. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

Fill  in  the  sole  of  hoof,  working  it  well  into  frog  and  under  the  shoe.  If  the  stuffing 
becomes  dry  or  too  stiff  by  evaporation,  add  a  little  water  and  stir. 

REAO  THESE  OPIHIOKS  OF  WELL-KNOWN  VETERINARIANS. 

DR.  R.  S,  HUIDEKOPER,  M.D.,  Veterinarian  and  Editor  of  the  Jouknal  or  Comparative 
Medicine,  says  :  “I  have  used  your  Hoof  Stuffing  for  some  time  and  find  it  a  clean,  satisfactory 
material  for  softening  the  feet.  It  does  not  ferment  like  flaxseed,  washes  out  well  and  does 
not  seem  to  dry  the  hoof  afterwards.” 

DR.  EDWARD  C.  ROSS,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  278  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn,,  writes  : 
“  I  should  like  to  try  it  more  fully.  Will  you  send  me  a  package?  ”  Three  weeks  later  he  writes, 
“  I  like  it  very  much.” 

DR.  T.  G.  SHERWOOD,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  854  7th  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  the  Veterinarian  and 
Dog  Expert,  writes:  “I  like  your  Hoof  Stuffing  for  Horses’  Hoofs.  It  is  cooling  and 
healing.  I  am  also  using  your  Powder  and  Ointment  in  my  dog  practice  for  eczema  and 
other  skin  diseases.” 

DR.  HERBERT  NEHEB,  Veterinarian  of  the  Broadway  &  7th  Ave.  R.  R.  Co. :  “There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  your  Hoof  Stuffing  is  a  fine  thing  for  poulticing  in 
Laminitis,  Ankles,  etc,,  and  I  recommend  it  to  the  profession  as  worthy  of  a  trial.  ” 

DR.  THOMAS  GIFPEN,  M.R.C.V.S.,  says:  “I  have  used  your  Spelterine  Powder, 
Ointment  and  Hoof  Stuffing,  and  can  with  confidence  recommend  them.  The  Hoof  Stuffing  is 
far  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  used.” 

DR.  S.  K.  JOHNSON,  who  is  Chief  Veterinarian  to  the  Health  Department  of  New  York 
City,  and  at  New  York  Veterinary  Hospital,  says  :  “  I  have  used  your  Hoof  Stuffing  in  our 
Hospital  Dep’t,  and  found  same  serviceable  in  all  diseases  of  the  foot  where  a  dressing  is 
required  to  impart  moisture  and  relieve  fever.  I  would  cheerfully  recommend  same.” 

J.  SCOTT  McCOY,  Superintendent  of  Forbes’  Farm,  Canton,  Mass.  Ponkapog  P.  O., 
Readville,  Mass.  HOME  OP  NANCY  HANKS  AND  ARION  !  1  “We  have  used  the 
Spelterine  Hoof  Packing  on  the  Horses  this  Spring  and  have  never  had  their  feet  in  better 
condition  before,  and  can  recommend  it  to  horsemen  as  being  a  first-class  article.”  Mr.  McCoy 
is  superintendent  or  trainer  for  Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes’  Farm,  the  home  of  Arion,  the 
“  Greatest  Electioneer  Colt  ”—$150,000—  and  Nancy  Hanks.  Mr.  Forbes  is  also  famous  as  the 
associate  of  Gen.  Paine  with  the  American  cup  winners— Puritan,  Mayflower,  Volunteer  1 

ROBERT  BONNER  says :  “  I  have  used  your  Hoof  Stuffing  and  found  it  to  be  an  excellent 
article  for  keeping  the  feet  moist  and  from  becoming  too  hard.” 

Z.  C.  POSEY,  Superintendent  of  Stables  for  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. :  “  I  have  used  your 
Hoof  Stuffing  ;  it  is  both  cooling  and  healing,  and  is  the  best  thing  out.” 

THE  METROPOLITAN  CAB  CO.,  39  to  45  W-  Adam  St,,  Chicago,  Ill. :  “  We  consider  the 
Hoof  Stuffing  the  best  known,  and  cheerfully  give  it  our  endorsement,  and  recommend  it  to 
all  horsemen.” 

USE  SPEUTERINE  POWDER,  for  Galls,  Thrush  and  Fresh  Cuts. 

USE  SPEUTERINE  OINTMENT,  for  Greasy  Heels,  Scratches  and  Old  Sores. 

Price  of  Hoof  Stuffing,  ready  for  use,  100  lbs.,  $4  ;  50  lb.  pails,  $2,50  ;  251b.  pails, 
$1.50. 

Price  of  Spelterine  Powder  or  Ointment,  per  lb.,  $1.20;  small  packages,  30c. 
Samples  free  at  office,  or  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  if  to  be  sent  by  mail. 

SPELTERINE  COMPANY, 

City  Office,  854  7th  Aye.,  near  55th  St.,  Main  Office,  181  Pearl  St. 

MENTION  THIS  PUBLICATION.  NEW  YORK. 


Convenient  Preparations  for  Veterinary  Practice. 

HORSE  BALLS,  LOTIONS,  LINIMENTS  AND  POWDERS. 

We  are  prepared  to  mannfacture  coated  or  uncoated  Horse  BcUls  from  private  or  special 
formulae  of  every  description.  Many  veterinary  surgeons  have  favorite  perscriptions  which 
they  Auiuiiiister  largely  in  their  practice,  and  the  cost  of  putting  up  of  which — in  limited  Quan¬ 
tities  and  without  facilities — is  somewhat  excessive.  We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  all  such 
formulae  in  quant^es  upon  reasonable  notice,  and  at  very  low  rates  ;  whether  they  are  desired 
in  the  form  of  Horse  Balls,  Lotions,  Liniments,  Powders  or  otherwise.  We  use  no  inferior 
materials  ;  our  processes  of  manufacture  are  the  best  and  latest  improved. 

Private  prescriptions  entrusted  to  us  for  estimates  or  manufacture,  are  held  in  strictest 
confidence ;  the  formulae  being  regarded  as  the  property  of  their  owners,  are  never  disclosed  to 
anyone. 

IMPROVED  VETERINARY  HYPODERMIC  CASE. 


Contents  of  Case. 


1.  A  graduated  veterinary 
hypodermic  syringe  of  im¬ 
proved  construction. 

2.  A  hypodermic  needle. 

3.  A  hypodermic  trocar 
needle. 

4.  A  hypodermic 
trocar. 


5.  A  complete 
list  of  hypodermic 
tablets  put  up  in 
tubes  of  12  tablets 


each. 


DIGESTIVE  FERMENTS. 

The  most  thorough  comparative'tests  of  pepsins  of  various  manufactures  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  to  be  far  superior  in  digestive  activity,  and  in  all  the  require 
ments  of  a  first-class,  pepsin.  We  offer  the  following  preparations  of  pepsin  : 


Pepsin,  Glycerole  cone. 

in  12-flaid  ounce  bottles, 
in  8-fluid  ounce  bottles, 
in  4-fluid  ounce  bottles. 

Pepsin,  lactated,  in  ounce  vials  inch  • 
in  lb.  bottles  incl. 

Pepsin,  lactated,  tablets,  3  gr. 

in  bottles  of  30  each, 
in  bottles  of  65  each, 
in  bottles  of  100  each. 

Pepsin,  liquid,  U.  S.  P.  1880,  in  pint  bottles. 

Pepsinum  purum,  lamellis,  in'l  oz.  vials. 

One  grain  will  dissolve  2,000  grs,  coagu¬ 
lated  egg  albumen. 

Pepsinum  purum  pulvis,  in  oz  .vials  incl .  This 
preparation  in  the  form  of  powder  instead 
of  scales,  is  of  the  same  digestive  strength 
as  pepsin  purum  in  lamellis. 


Pepsinum  purum  tablets,  sugar-coated. 

1  gr.  in  bottles  of  30  each. 

in  bottles  of  65  each, 
in  bottles  of  100  each. 
Pepsin,  saccharated,  U.  S.  P.  1880. 

in  oz.  vials  incl. 
in  lb.  bottles  incl. 
In  ^  and  14  bottles,  6  and  12  cts. 
extra  per  pound  respectively.  One 
gr.  will  dissolve  50  grs.  coagulated  al¬ 
bumen. 

Pepsin  and  Bismuth  Tablets, 

Pepsinum  purum,  1  gr.,  } 

Bismuth  subnit.,  3  gr.  f 

in  bottles  of  30  each, 
in  bottles  of  65  each, 
in  bottles  of  100  each. 

Peptonizing  Tablets. 


ANTISEPTIC  AND  DISINFECTANT  PREPARATIONS. 


We  have  a  full  line  of  this  class  of  preparations  adapted  for  use  in  every  condition  in 
which  antiseptics  or  disinfectants  are  indicated,  and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars. 

We  may  especially  mention  antiseptic  liqiuid,  a  combination  of  the  chlorides  of  aluminum, 
sodium,  m^nesinm,  calcium  and  zinc  witn  oils  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  and  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  about  the  stables,  cellars,  out-houses,  etc. 


WITCH  HAZEL  AND  CHAULMOOCRA  OIL. 


The  distilled  extract  of  witch  hazel  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  applied 
locally  for  relieving  pain  and  subduing  inflammation  in  wounds  and  contusions.  Our  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  found  of  uniform  strength  and  purity. 

Chaulmoogra  Oil  is  very  largely  used  abroad  for  local  application  in  stiffness,  lameness  and 
to  prevent  the  development  of  these  conditions  after  severe  muscular  exertion,  as  in  hunting 
or  racing. 

Complete  descriptive  circulars  and  any  desired  information  regarding  our  products 
promptly  furnished  on  application. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Detroit  Mich. 


